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THE HIGHLY-ESTEEMED 


ROBYN 


PIANO 
TEACHING WORKS 


TECHNIC TALES—BOOK ONE 
By Louise Robyn Price, 75 cents 
May be used in conjunction with any first 
grade instruction book for the piano. Ie 
contains the fifteen essential, principles in 
first year piano technic, building up the 
child's hand so that his finger dexterity 
equals his music-reading ability, thus aid- 
ing his interpretative powers. Each prin- 
ciple is introduced in story element, a 
feature that appeals to the child's im- 
agination and creates interest. 


TEACHER'S MANUAL TO TECHNIC TALES 
Book One Price, 75 cents 
A splendid little book, not only aiding in 
the use of Technic Tales—Bk. 1, but giv- 
ing helpful hints on teaching procedures. 


TECHNIC TALES—BOOK TWO 
By Louise Robyn Price, 75 cents 


A continuation of Technic Tales, Book 1 
for the second year of study at the piano. 
It contains fifteen additional technical 
principles, includin, the trill, arm attack 
for single tones and triads, various cross- 
ing problems, alternate wrist action, finger 
staccato, melody tone, marcato chords, re- 
peated notes, two-note slurs, etc. Teachers 
find these works absolutely indispensable 
in correlating the musicianship studies of 
the modern instruction book with the 
technical development so essential to satis- 
factory playing. 

TEACHER'S MANUAL TO TECHNIC TALES 
Book Two Price, 75 cents 


The teaching ideas in this manual will be 
appreciated by practical teachers. 


CHORD CRAFTERS 
TECHNIC TALES—BOOK THREE 
By Louise Robyn Price, 75 cents 
The tremendous success of Miss Robyn's 
Technic Tales, Books 1 and 2 is undoubt- 
edly due to the feasibility with which the 
study of them can be accomplished in on 
junction with almost any course for t s 
piano. Naturally, the results achieve: 
caused teachers to request a continuation 
of the work, The new and augmented edi- 
tion of this Book 3 introduces the twelve 
fundamental chord-attacks — marcato, le- 
gato, staccato, hammer, arpeggiated, sfor- 
zando, pizzicato, 
finger melodic, 


peu 
ROBYN ROTE-CARDS 
Teaching Musical Notation with 
Picture Symbols 
With Illustrations by 

Florence White Williams all 

- nl child's ideal intcoduction 
TR Made up entirely of pictures 
symbolic of the musical notation shown, 
jt at once attracts and sustains the interest 
of the student from three to Six years oO 
age. Each of the thirty-four picture sym- 
bols illustrates an important point. 
Price, 75 cents 


‘ano Chea Whaterials 


HIGHLY PRAISED BY MANY TEACHERS 


A Pleasure Path to the Piano 


By Josephine Hovey Perry 


One of the most wid 
ly-used works with 
children of pre-school 
age. It starts as a rote- 
playing book wherein 
the child (a) sings 
and plays a selection 
by rote; (b) reads 
what he already has 
played, and finally (c) 
writes it. Gradually 
the young student is 
advanced until read- 
ing and playing are 
welded into one. All of 
the material is pre- 
sented in story form 
and the book abounds 
in illustrations that appeal to the child im- 


agination. 
Price, $1.00 


The House That Jack Built 
By Josephine Hovey Perry 


For pre-school piano 
pupils this may be 
used as a “follow- 
up” book to the au- 
thor’s A Pleasure 
Path to the Piano, 
and for pupils 6 to 
8 years of age as a 
Preparatory to any 
first grade book, Em- 
ploying the work- 
play method so ef- 
fective with youngsters, it teaches reading and 
playing in four octaves. Profusely illustrated 
with pictures, charts and diagrams. 


Price, 75 cents 


Busy Work for Beginners 


By Josephine Hovey Perry 
A writing book for the little pianist. Furnishes 
entertaining and constructive “busy-work"’ for 
little folk, especially in class teaching. May be 
used with A Pleasure Path to the Piano. 


Price, 60 cents 


More Busy Work for Beginners 


By Josephine Hovey Perry 
This writing book is especially suitable for 
use with The House That Jack Built, provid- 
ing “busy-work" for pupils in the class with 
whom the teacher is temporarily disengaged. 


Price, 75 cents 


Folksongs and Famous Pictures 
By Mary Bacon Mason 


One of the finest 

first-grade instruc- 

tion books for pupils 

seven to eleven years 

of age, presenting 

notation, rhythm, 

scales, keyboard 

harmony, transposi- 

tion and musical 

form in a most ef- 

ficient and 

manner. Ind: 

flash-cards and pictures are provided in the 
book to be cut out. There are more than two 
score of the latter, each an inspiration to the 
young student. This correlation of music and 
art should do much in the cultivation of ap- 
preciation for the very best in music. 


Price, $1.00 


First Classics and 
Foundation Harmony 


Mason 


A second year 
book which follows 
Folksongs and Fa- 
mous Pictures. 
Each classic, sim- 
plified when neces- 
sary, is linked to 
verse that corre- 
sponds to the spirit 
of the music and 
accords with its 
rhythm, ie sec 
ond half of the book is devoted to elementary 
harmony presented with games and cut-out 
cards. This correlation of classic literature 
pictures and poems makes the book valuable 
for class as well as private instruction, 


Price, $1.00 


Kinder Concerto—Haydn 
Arranged for Two Pianos by Louise Robyn 


As here presented, this classic gem has given 
unbounded pleasure to young pianists every- 
where and has proven an ideal two-piano num- 
ber for pupil recitals. 


Price, 75 cents 


Kinder Concerto—Mozart 


Arranged for Two Pianos by Louise Robyn 
An adaptation from the great Concerto in 
B-flat. The editor's ingenuity has been drawn 
upon to “round off the corners” so that no 
‘sharp edges” of great technical demands 
will exist in this piano duo for young pupils. 


Price, 75 cents 


See SS 


The Robyn-Hanks Harmony 
By Louise Robyn and Howard Hanks 
Book One Price, 75 cents 


A junior course for students of any age, in 
written harmony, key-board harmony, and 
ear-training. It is suitable alike for private 
or class instruction. A Master Key for the 
teacher is included as part of the book. The 
nature of the lessons is that of a chain of 
fundamental harmonic facts, each necessary 
to complete the preparation for the mature 
study of harmony. 


The Robyn-Hanks Harmony 
By Louise Robyn and Howard Hanks 
Book Two Price, 75 cents 


This book continues the development of the” 


material in Book One and also incl 

Master Key for the teacher, Years of weda, 
gogic experience have gone into the prepara- 
tion of this work. The authors, realizing that 
the study of harmony. is absolutely essential 
or future musicianship, have prepared this 


volume for the parti i 
Yelp feu ue ps cular use of piano students 


The Robyn-Hanks Harmony—Book Three 


By Louise Robyn and Howard Hanks 


Price, 75 cents 


This more recent work in the series of practical harmo; i i 
work where the second volume leaves off and it takes Te ey oe Fae Pee Bene 


students ordinarily go in the study of harmony. In fact, 4 
are ready to take up four-part writing. Collaborating wi ' 
this work was Mr. Howard Hanks, a colleague teaching: Miss Rol 


Music, Chicago. 
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THEODORE PRESSER co. 


-—Distributors 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPH 1A, PA, 


THE BERNARD 


WAGNESS 
PIANO COURSE 


PREPARATORY BOOK.... 50c 
BOOK ONE......... ees 51,00 
BOOK TWO............ . $1.00 
SECOND YEAR ETUDES... 75c 
BOOK THREE...... pices $1.00 
TECHNIC FUNDAMENTALS 40c 


The PREPARATORY BOOK 


Its new, logical, and practical procedures 
lead to real achievements with very young 
beginners. The tactile, aural,~ mental, 
visual and rhythmic faculties are co-ordi- 
nated in synchronous use through phrase- 
wise reading. A most helpful preliminary 
book to any piano course or method, 

Price, 50c 
BOOK ONE 


This book may be used to follow the Pre- 
paratory Book, or as a very first instructor 
with the average-age piano beginner. It 
contains the most complete Presentation of 
reading cards covering three octaves, ex- 
es Sonatas drills, perfect treatment 

.keyboard harmony fund: = 
training and fecinic. conbaad eat ain 
teresting musical pieces to play. " 


Price, $1, 
BOOK TWO ia 


Here reading material cov 
is introduced, and 
drills on the 
harmonic interv: 
tonic, dominant 


ering five octaves 
there are thorough 
tetrachord, melodic and 
als, the scales, and the 
and sub-dominant chords. 


P 
BOOK THREE rice, $1.00 


Presents all 
and revo 


Price, $1.00 
Ee) YEAR ETUDES 
For eveloping Style and i 
Musical studies to ica 
work in Book Two, 
instruction book, 


supplement the pupil's 
Or in any second grade 


Price, 75c 
THIRD YEAR ETUDES 
For Developing Style and Velocity 
Price, 75 cents 
A very useful supplementary book. 
TECHNIC FUNDAMENTALS 


A book for the teacher, with 


: i i 
of first technical exercises, Unsteatlons 


Price, 40c 


hi } ‘ eta 
parts for pieces in Book One 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 


ROSE OUGH 
VOICE 


Former Assistant to Lazar S. Samoilof 
in Hollywood 
Reopened Her Voice Studios at 
193I—8TH AVENUE OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone Glencourt 6115 
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Private TEACHERS (Eostern) 


FREDERIC FREEMANTEL 


Voice Instruction 


(Partial vocal scholarship available through 
The Music Students Advisory Council, Inc.) 


Studios: 205 West 57th Street 
New York City Phone Circle 7-5420 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 


229 So. Harvard Blyd. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
FE. 2597 


ALBERTO JONAS 


Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 
Teacher of many famous pianists 
19 WEST 85TH ST., N. Y, C. Tel. Endicott 2-8920 


ADULT PIANO COURSE Vol. 1 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Voice teacher of famous singers 


From rudiments to professional engagements 
Beginners accepted. Special teachers’ courses 


610 So. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ELIZABETH SIMPSON 
Author of "Basic Pianoforte Technique" 


Teacher of Teachers. Coach of Young Artists. 
bd Prepared for Concert Work. Class Courses 
bd in Technique, | Pianistic Interpretation, Normal 
Methods for Piano Teachers. 


60? Sutter St., San Francisco; 
2833 Webster St., Berkeley, Cal. 


PrivATE TEACHERS (Mid-West) 


ARNOLD SCHULTZ 


Teacher of Piano 
Author of the revolutionary treatise on 
piano technique 
“The Riddle of the Pianists! Fingers" 
published by the University of Chicago Press 
622 FINE ARTS BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 


"RAYMOND ALLYN SMITH, Ph.B., A.A.G.O., 
D 
Central YMCA, College 

School of Music 


Complete courses leading to degrees, Coeduco- 
Honal, Fully accredited. Day or Evening. Low tuition. 


Kimball Hall, 306 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


On Thursdays in Philadelphia, 132 South I8th Street. 
Tel. Victor 1577 or Locust 9409 
Not connected with any Conservatory. 


EDITH SYRENE LISTER 
AUTHENTIC VOICE PRODUCTION 

405 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Collaborator and Associate Teacher with the late W. pq 
Warren Shaw and Endorsed by Dr. Floyd S. Muckey Pq 
Wednesday: Troup Music Studio, Lancaster, Pa. 
Thursday: 309 Presser Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The chord approach to fluent piano per- 
formance for Adult, High School and College 
Students. 


by Borkevd, Whagness 


Now available for your inspection at your favorite 
Music Dealer or on appreval from the Publisher. 


(Frank) (Ernesto) 
LaFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Voice—Piano 

Frank LaForge teacher of Lawrence Tibbett since 1922 

1100 Park Ave., Corner 89th St., New York 
Tel. Atwater 9-7470 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


. Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 
Private lessons, class lessons in Fundamentals 
Lecture-demonstrations for teachers 


80 Steinway Bldg., New York City 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


Vocal Teacher 


Price One Dollar 


RUBANK. Ine. 


738 So. Campbell Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


200 W. 57th St., 
Tel: COlumbus 5-2136 


THE RIZZI STUDIOS 
Voice (Bel Canto Method) Piano-Coach 


Mme. Gemma Rizzi—Operatic Dramatic Soprano 
Prof. Augusto Rizzi—Organist-Choirmaster-Composer 
President—Young America Grand Opera Co., 
Both Graduates of the Royal Conservatory of Na 


The Study of 


DR. FRANCIS L. YORK 
Advance Piano Interpretation and the Theory work 
MGuired for the dearees of Mus. Bach., Mus. Mos., 
Gnd Ph. D. in_ music. 

DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
Detreit, Mich, 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Eastern) 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN 


Pianoforte — Repertory — Appreciation 


278—6th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 

Recommended by Emil Von Sauer, Moritz Moszkowski 
and Josef Hofmann. M4 
Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 837, 57th St. at 7th Ava.P4 
Tel. Columbus 5-4357 New York City tg 
Summer Master Class—June to Sept.—Apply now. 


HARMONY 


MEANS OPPORTUNITY 


A practical knowledge of Harmony—the Grammar of Music—will im- 
measurably widen your musical horizon. It will open up many new and 
bigger opportunities to you—a higher standing and recognition, and 
greatly increased financial returns from your work. 

Musical authorities and representative musical publications emphasize 
the necessity of a knowledge of Harmony in an adequate musical education, 


Private teachers in the larger cities will find 4 
this column quite effective in advertising theirpq 
courses to the thousands of Etude readers Pd 
who plan to pursue advanced study with an 


THE WYOMING, 853 7th AVE., 
NEW YORK 


oing to 
Going 


upon which the average musician nee: 


can get the most for his money. THE ETUDE has tried to help by publishing 
, an interesting and enlightening little booklet entitled 


“HOW TO BUY A NEW PIANO” 


It gives the important facts to be considered in making a satisfactory choice 


Address your letter to 


(Fiano, Teacher's Normal Course [| Harmony Aes 
i i st | Piano, Student’s Course ] Cornet—Trumpet | Guitar 
of a piano in a@ clear understandable manner, free from any mention of ars One zs " ‘i A 
Eres + i ublic School Music—Beginner’s {_} Advi d Cornet {J Mandolin 
specific makes. You may have a copy upon request without charge. (Public School Musi Advanced ry aeranee a (Saxophone 
(] Advanced Composition (_] Choral Conducting {] Piano Accordion 
+) Ear Training & Sight Singing (5 Clarinet () Reed Organ 
(] History of Music (Dance Band Arranging (] Banjo 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


__——_ 


GEPTEMBER, 1941 
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uy a Vow Pada? 
d 


One doesn't kuy a new piano every day and to invest in one is a problem, 


| 
established teacher away from home. bd 


Qualify for Higher Positions in Music 


Tf you feel that you have gone as far as your present musical training 
will take you; if you are ambitious to make further progress, enjoy greater 
recognition, and increasing financial returns, then you owe it to yourself 
to find out what this great Musical Organization has to offer you. 


Send for Illustrated Sample Lessons 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Dent. A-261 1525 East 53rd Street, Chi 

Peer 
IVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY ; x 
1525 E. 53rd Street Dept. A-261 Chicago, Hlinois 


Please send me catalog, illustrated lessons, and full information regarding course I have 
marked below 


ds to give serious thought so that he 
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‘Once there was a little girl named Betty 
ose family owned a piano. One rainy 
y as Betty was idly“ playing” the piano 
with one finger (and getting rather bored 
with it), a marvelous thing happened. 
uddenly, near the right hand end of the 
keyboard, another keyboard appeared! 
Wide-eyed, wondering what in the 
world would happen next, she pressed 
a key. Was that violin music? No, but it 
. sounded like it. She tried another key... 
and another ...and found it was like 


_ Then Betty discovered that by touch- 
ing the “tone controls” she could have 
lots of other instrumental effects— as of 
flute, saxophone, cello, trumpet, clarinet, 

and many more. She tried playing the 


piano with her left hand and this new 


” 


BETTY AND THE 


NCHANTED . 


secre as 


keyboard with her right, and found that 
the two kinds of music blended beauti- 
fully. And it was all so Easy! 

That ends the story— except that Betty 
and her Mother and Dad aoa all Eevane 
the timé of their lives making rich, Saloes 
ful music with the amazing Hammond 
Solovox attached to their own piano. And 
so will you! Play the Solovox Topay at 
any piano dealer’s, or write for informa- 
tion to: Hammond Instrument Company 
2929 N. Western Avenue, Chicago. ‘s 


Easily attached to any piano 
Does not affect piano’s normal use or tone 
Plugs into any electric outlet 


Music teachers! Write for interesting FREE 
booklet, “Why Jimmy Quit,” telling how 
the Solovox has proved an important aid 
in piano teaching. 
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Robert Braine 
Pietro Deiro 
Dr. Nicholas Douty 
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FOUNDED 1883 BY THEODORE Pkesser 

ee JASCHA HEIFETZ, in a 
recent interview in the 
Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger, said, “A 
child of three or four is 
more capable of assimi- 
lating great music than 
an adult, I should start 
a young or inexperienced 
child off with Bach, 
Bach and more Bach. 
jssimple as he is profound, Bach, to my 
nind, is the AB C of any musical edu- 
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VOLUME LIX, Ne. 9 PRICE 25 CENTS 
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EDITORIAL 
Putting Assets to Work. 


YOUTH AND MUSIC 


JascHA 
Herretz 


a ei Bol eri {sarees B » i | atin” Mr. Heifetz remarked. He and 
MUSIC AND CULTURE ifs Heifetz have, from the beginning, 
Nyt Beethoven St0m | aaeen Leas a=) nken their children to concerts and have 


My Most Momentous 
The Leader of the Famous Si , 
Russian Nationalist Comporers Edward B 
Musical Indcpendence for Atmer 


MUSIC IN THE HOME 
A Rich Library of New Master R rile Pet = 
Exceptional Music on the Radio Network ‘ j , hay 
New and Lavish Musical Fils Lain 
The Etude Muste Lover tooksbelf 


MUSIC AND STUDY 
The Teacher's Round Table 
A Technic of the Be ar 
Chopin's Unus 


sien them only the best music through 
wordings and over the air. They feel 
tat “by dipping them into a bath of 
mod music now, we are providing their 
goying minds with the best safeguard 
mind can have—good taste. For the 
ret of their lives, when anyone says 
‘si’ to them, they will be bound to 
think of the composers they know: Bach 
aid Beethoven, Mozart and Haydn, 
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uestions and Answers ; ifm fh E 
Riper pons ane Answers = , Keri THE “STARLIGHT” CHAMBER MUSIC 
atures of a pueert 6 3a Concerts at Meridian Hill Park, Wash- 
Songs Act vex the Footitic iigion, D. C., during July and August, 
Choosing an ‘Accordicn Caree pteented the Perole Quartet, the Gor- 
a arcassi Guitar Method tn Quartet, the Trapp Family Singers 
c ind the Kolisch Qu: ; 
artet. 
Classic and Contemporary Selections 
Altera con” brio, frou ‘Spimptious ‘Na. 8 , Rergci nino) 8 Bot, young English pianist 
Of fae tae He rem ia & Msitat cota acral 
7avo "or aa ‘ de i 
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_Limpid ae nee re t at tee b r emand, of the “First Piano- 
Vocal and dental Evi TOT ak 611 oy the much neglected 
A Prayer for Guidance (Vocal) " ver 8 |g oa Trish composer, John Field 
Arkanst aveler (Cornet . a e olumbi j ie 
Nenor Sax. Be Wee rr ‘ $ ia Broadcasting System’s 
Clavtoe re ombone c Harite Smphoni ‘i 
The Rose (Vocal)... deve we Art elses rareg? Ps 
Fugue in Bb (Oiraey i Joi ane Net fia , (- with A a mete in 1762, studied 
Rigaudon (Four Hands) France! ' ‘ a3 et traveled throughout Eu- 
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Blue i aS tes Young Plavers 
ro and Fro 
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a where he created the romantic 


My Little lickes Yael j 
Récess Bas : : i om which Chopin later per- 
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HERE, THERE AND 


EVERYWHERE IN 


THE MUSICAL WORLD 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP at Inter- 
lochen, Michigan, had an enrollment of 
over four hundred students this summer. 
Boys and girls came from forty-one 
states, Canada and Hawaii, to study and 
to play and to live Music. The camp’s 
National High School Orchestra broad- 
cast weekly Sunday concerts under the 
direction of Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, the 
camp director, who was assisted by sev- 
eral guest conductors, among them: 
Frederick Stock, Howard Hanson, Guy 
Fraser Harrison, Paul Whiteman, Wil- 
liam D. Revelli and Fabien Sevitzky. 


GEORGES ENESCO, Rumanian violin- 
ist-composer, whom the German Gov- 
ernment denied a passport to this coun- 
try last year, wrote several months ago 
to his manager, Arthur Willmore: “My 
wife is still dreaming of America and of 
our friends there. I try to forget hard 
times writing scores as much as I can. 
It is good for me.” 


CARL M. ROEDER, for fourteen years 
on the faculty of the Juilliard School of 
Music, has been appointed Dean of the 
National Guild of Piano Teachers. 


LUCY MONROE, well- 
known soprano, was re- 
cently appointed director 
of the new department 
of patriotic and Amezi- 
can music with the Ra- 
dio Corporation of Amer- 
ica. Her new duties will 
take her on a tour of the 
United States as a part 
of the RCA campaign 
for music in defense. She will, however, 
continue her weekly broadcast on “Man- 
hattan-Merry-Go-Round” as well as her 
concert work. 


Lucy 
MONROE 


SIR HENRY WOOD is conducting the 
Promenade concerts in London, England, 
for his forty-seventh season, and, ac- 
cording to the New York Times, Mr. 
Basil Cameron has recently been ap- 
pointed his assistant since “wartime dif- 
ficulties have added to the responsibili- 
ties of organization.” 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD, Norwegian dra- 
matic soprano, will not return to the 
United States next season, according to 
word received by the NBC Concert Serv- 
ice from Henry Johansen, the singer’s 
husband. She plans to remain in Norway 
until the close of the war. 


ROBERT AND GABY CASADESUS, the 
French pianists, spent the summer in 
Newport, Rhode Island, where they 
taught at St. George’s School, which is 
now the summer headquarters of the 
Fontaincbleau Alumni Association School 
of Music. 


BRUNA CASTAGNA, 
the Metropolitan con- 
tralto, spent a part of 
the summer in South 
America, where she sang 
Leonora in Donizetti’s 
“La Favorita” at the 
Teatro Colon and ful- 
filled numerous other 


BRUNA engagements at the Tea- 
CasTAGNA tro Municipale in Rio 
de Janeiro. 


JEROME KERN’S symphonic version of 
“Show Boat” will be given its premiere 
by the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Artur Rodzinski 
who asked Mr. Kern to compose this new 
version of his musical play. Dr. Rodzin- 
ski has always admired Mr. Kern’s score 
and has already been quoted as saying: 
“It is already a classic. It is beautiful 
music, and American music, and I de- 
light in it. I do not see why, whcn it is 
considered appropriate to play waltzes, 
by Johann Strauss at symphony concerts, 
the waltzes and other dance melodies, 
and the songs, such as Ol’ Man River, 
from ‘Show Boat,’ should not figure in an 
authoritative orchestral version of our 
symphonic programs. . - oe 


THE HAMMOND INSTRUMENT CcOM- 
PANY of Chicago, despite war conditions 
and the defense program, reports a gain. 
of fifteen percent in the sale of Ham- 
mond electric organs over the first six 
months of 1940. “By popular request” 
Laurens Hammond, inventor of the Ham- 
mond Organ, the Novachord, and the 
Solovox, has designed a special Solovox 
model for attachment to and use with 
the Hammond Organ. 


MADAME AURELIA ARIMONDI, well- 
known opera singer and widow of Vit- 
torio Arimondi, famous Italian basso, 
died on July 29th at the Cook County 
Hospital in Chicago. She was seventy-five 
years of age, had studied under the fa- 
mous composer, Giuseppe Verdi, and 
sang the réle of Meg in the premiere of 
his opera, “Falstaff,” almost fifty years 


ago. 


THE MEXICAN OPERA COMPANY, un- 
der the direction of Franz Steiner, for- 
merly director of the Vienna State 
Opera, had a most successful first season 
during the summer. The entire cast, with 
the exception of one singer, was native 
Mexican and trained at the National 
Conservatory. The young soprano, Irma 
Gonzalez, sang the leading role in “The 
Magic Flute” and “The Bartered Bride” 
and won ovations with both perform- 
ances. Carl Alwin of the Chicago Civic 
Opera conducted the orchestra, and Wil- 
helm von Wymetal of the Metropolitan, 
Curtis Institute, the Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, and Chicago Opera Com- 
panies, acted as stage director. 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY directed a gala 
concert on August 15th by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, during the Berk- 
shire Symphonic Festival at Tanglewood, 
Lenox, Massachusetts, for the benefit of 
the United Service Organizations and 
the British War Relief. The entire Fes- 
tival was an outstanding success, and 
during the first week alone was attended 
by approximately twenty-six thousand 
people. 


THE PALESTINE SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA, founded by Bronislaw Hubermann 
in 1936, has given over five hundred con- 
certs, over two hundred of which have 
been given since the war started. 


RUSSELL BENNETT’S “Symphony in D 
for the Dodgers” was presented by the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra at Lewisohn Stadium during the 
summer, with a baseball announcer as 
the unique soloist. Red Barber, the an- 
nouncer for the Dodgers over WOR, ap- 
peared in the final movement. The Giants 
Come to Town, describing in exciting 
fashion a ninth-inning rally. 


IGOR STRAVINSKY 
and Sir Thomas Beech- 
am were featured as 
guest conductors with 
the Symphony Orches- 
tra of Mexico, in Mexico 
City, the past summer. 
Stravinsky conducted a 
program of his own 
works, including the 
“Capriccio” for piano 
and orchestra, with Salvador Ochoa as 
soloist. 


IGOR 
STRAVINSKY 


PAUL WITTGENSTEIN, the one-armed 
pianist, will play Benjamin Britten’s new 
concerto, “Diversions on a Theme,” with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, under Eu- 
gene Ormandy, in November. 

' (Continued on Page 651) 
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USIC PLAYS A LEADING PART on the 
campus of Bryn Mawr College, at Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania. And yet, when the 
institution was established in 1885—through a 


undation and maintenance of an institution of 
higher education for women (an innovation in 
those days) —music was deliberately omitted from 
ie college courses of study. The founder and 
rustees of the college were Friends, or Quakers, 
and in those early years both groups frowned 
upon music as a light-minded frivolity; and as 
such they condemned it. Thus years passed, with 
no apparent change in their attitude concerning 
_ Music at Bryn Mawr. And then, just as the cen- 
_ tury was turning, a certain dissatisfaction ruffied 
the serenity of the campus. 
Changes were taking place throughout the 
_ country; disconcerting as the college officials 
_ found it, music was coming to the fore, and appre- 
ciation of its worth was deepening on every side. 
Daughters naturally attended concerts, rushed 
home to ask questions about symphonic poems 
and leit-motivs, found Bryn Mawr alumnae 
mothers completely at a loss for answers; sisters 
heard brothers and friends enthuse over college 
glees and glee club activities, and felt quite behind 
the times. Even Officials of the college found 
ix Browning and Spencer disturbing in such pas- 
sages as: “There is no truer truth obtainable by 
+e Man than comes of Music” and “Music must rank 
as the highest of the fine arts—as the one which 
more than any other, ministers to human wel- 
fare.” Where heretofore there had been certainty 
in Bryn Mawr minds, there now arose grave doubt. 
Perhaps it would be wise, the college admin- 
istrators decided after much serious discussion 
to allow the use of music in college exercises and 
to permit the formation of some musical organi- 


The Lantern Ceremony at Bryn Mawr College 


fund left by Dr. Joseph Wright Taylor for the . 


zations—say a college choir 
and a few musical clubs of one 
sort and another. Why insist 
upon too strict prohibition? 
It might be well to grant the 
students the privilege of—er 
amusing themselves with 
music, so long as it did not 
interfere with their studies. 
Music had no place in the cur- 
riculum, of course; educators 
who advocated that were 
simply misled by enthusiasm 
for its pleasing sound. But to 
quell uneasiness by allowing 
music to enter into extra-cur- 
ricular activities might be a 
good idea, and its inclusion in 
this fashion could in no way 
jeopardize the standards of 
the institution. 

As a result of this decision, Bryn Mawr students 
seized upon music as if it were a golden thread 
and wove it into their college activities from the 
fall of freshman year to the close of senior days. 
Throughout the years, they accompanied cere- 
mony and occasion with song and dance, inaugu- 
rating musical rituals that are followed to this 
day. Before long it was inconceivable that under- 
graduate life could begin without Lantern Night 
or close without Senior Singing, or that interim 
activities could be complete without the majesty 
or the gayety that music so Swiftly evokes, 

Lantern Night, which has no counterpart else- 
where, is still held early in October and marks 
the entrance of the freshman into the life of the 
college. The cloister of the library is its se 
and the freshmen enter its darkness in ¢ 
sowns and arrange themselves in the 
horseshoe. Then the sophomores ente 
lighted lanterns in the freshman cl 
singing their traditional] lantern 
Athene. Each lantern holds a gre 
wish, an invitation to tea a few d 
the name of the girl who carries 
horseshoe within the one the 
already made, the sophomore 
sion of their song and give 
waiting freshmen. The latter 
spond with their anthem, 
out through the cloister gar 
formality of this induction 
informal parties held in the 
at these the chief pastime is 
girls” and gettin 
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ysT ABOUT A YEAR AGO, we met a very competent, 

gnely trained, experienced teacher who was in utter 

despair over his financial condition. For four years his 
reaching business had been falling off so badly that he had 
taken other occupations and had been striving to get work 
of any kind in different fields highly distasteful to him. 

He opened his wallet and showed us two dollar bills 
which he said made up his “total assets.” “It is all I have 
in the world,” he said, “and I don’t know which way to 
turn.” It was really a very serious situation, principally be- 
cause the man was in what the psychologists call “a low,” 
que to the fact that he had lost faith in himself. We went 
fo work at once to help him. Thinking that some of our 
readers might be interested in this true story, we are telling 
it in detail. ; 

The despondent teacher was first told that a business man 
yould look upon his situation very differently. He had as- 
sts and plenty of them, but he was not putting them to 
wactical use. Listing his possessions we put down: 

a. Good health. 

», Athorough training for his profession. 

¢ Many years of practical, honorable experience as a 
teacher, in a recognized 
conservatory. 

d. A home, with a mort- 
gage, but no immediate 
danger of foreclosure. 

& A good working library 
of representative educa- 
tional music. 

f. Far more friends than 
he realized; all valuable 
in making new contacts. 

g. A cooperative family. 

h. About four hundred dol- 
lars in bills collectible. 

i Satisfactory credit at 
the stores, as he had al- 
ways paid his bills most 
faithfully, 

After reading this list, 
the world did not seem so 
black to him. “But,” he ex- 
aimed, “this is September 
tenth, and I have only three 
Pupils. I don’t think that 
aig are taking piano CUS Rare 
; Sons any more, I think that the teaching protession, ¢ 
a3 “4 the piano is concerned, is done.” { 

When told that many active teachers had more pupils 
han they could accommodate; when told that the sales of 
Panos for the last twelve months had gone up twenty per- 
Wie that musical interest, ue ip ames 
, Ols, tadio and talking machines had raieed mus our 
8 opportunities to amazing new heights, he though 


Plenty of pupils everywhere 
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moment and then asked gravely, in complete bewilderment: 

“Well then, what’s the matter with me?” 

That was precisely the inquiry we wanted him to make, 
as it gave us an opportunity to tell him what we thought 
his difficulty was. 

“In the first place,” we said, “no man in your state of 
mind could possibly succeed in any kind of a profession. 
You have gone on staring at the ghost of failure so long 
that it has become your twin brother. You are actually 
afraid of yourself. Before you can do anything at all, you 
must take a more confident, more hopeful outlook on life 
as a whole. In your present state you repel all possible suc- 
cess, just as the negative pole of a magnet repels particles 
of steel that the positive pole draws to it. You can make this 
change in the twinkling of an eye if your will is strong 
enough to keep you constant in this purpose. Charles 
Kingsley, one of England’s wisest writers, said: “The men 
whom I have seen succeed have always been cheerful and 
hopeful, who went about their business with a smile on 
their faces, and took the changes and chances of this mortal 
life like men.’ 

“A hopeful, confident outlook, however, is only the first 
step. You must also destroy 
a lot of old-fashioned ideas 
that you have been holding 
over from the days when 
you first began to teach. 
You must adjust yourself 
to the hour and week and 
month and year in whic 
you are living. Thousands 
of people fail because they 
deserve to fail. In these 
days, one cannot sell bus- 
tles and high wheel bicycles 
except in the Hollywood 
studios. See to it that you 
make a study of the most 
practical modern teaching 
materials used by teachers 
who have large classes of 
pupils. In doing this, keep 
free from the fancy non- 
sense that does not have 
the backing of the best 
teachers and the _ estab- 
lished music publishers. 

“In addition to this, you must give special attention to 
your dress, your personal approach, your studio surround- 
ings. Anything that suggests not merely old-fashioned din- 
giness, but a tendency to live in the past rather than in the 
future, must be ripped out. Your patrons are not interested 
in your illustrious past. They are concerned in the selfish 
interests of their own success or the success of their chil- 


dren in the future. Therefore, everything you do should be 
(Continued on Page 644) 
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HE “VICTORY” CAMPAIGN 
on the European continent— 
in which it is believed that no 
than one hundred million Aus- 
ans, Czecho-Slovaks, Poles, Danes, 
orwegians, Hollanders, Belgians, 
ench, Yugo-Slovaks, Greeks and 
so Germans opposed to Naziism 
e now enlisted—is seemingly one 
of the most curious of all the mani- 
festations of destiny. It is also as- 
mishing that the “V” campaign 
become associated with one of 
e best known musical themes 
written by a German master of 
tch ancestry, who was the first 
the great musicians to proclaim 
s democracy to the world, Ludwig 
Beethoven. 
After long residence and wide_ 
vel in Germany, the writer is 
convinced that it is highly er- 
roneous to make the generalization 
that the German people as a whole 
a brutal, cruel, bloodthirsty 
e. We in America, who have lived 
th their descendants, know dif- 
_ ferently. The great body of the peo- 
ple in Germany is only too happy 
be engaged in peaceful occupa- 
ms in industry, agriculture, and 
ie arts. Dominating military and 
pol tical rulers have taken advan- 
e of these orderly, disciplined 
d submissive masses. Many have 
da the courage to resist, during 
past century. Among them was 
chard Wagner, who was exiled for 
ixteen years for expressing sym- 
hy with the Revolution of 1848. 
was this same revolution that 
Carl Schurz and many other 
rmans to these shores, where 
y and their descendants became 
aluable members of the Ameri- 
commonwealth. Included among 
is no less than the valiant 
ndell L. Willkie. 4 
At the time of this writing, far 
read sabotage, as a result of the 
‘V” campaign, is already being re- 
ted from the activities of the 
olossal underground army fired by 


izing victory, to the Italian 
ads cere” and the rare German 
“Viktoria.” However, few Germans 
Mt c. yovageitd as “Viktoria.” The 
_ flame is too suggestive of England’s great 

ene word the German employs ise = 
“Sieg.” If “V”- stands for anything in German 
it stands for the ubiquitous “Verboten (forbid-_ 
den) ca Therefore, the frantic effort of the Nazis 
to _Misrepresent the mysterious “V” symbols 
which are nightly chalked up and mysteriously 


aa 


The symbol has “caught on like wild 

fire” q 

. has brought a new spirit of confidence to en 

: Tons. The mysterious “Colonel Britton,” who in 
-June took over the supervision of this “Voice of 
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The creation of the “VY” gy 
is attributed to a forty-six Be 
former member of the i 
Parliament, Victor de tae 
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went to London as a} 
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TING ABOUT for the most momentous 
] moment of my life, I thought first of 
en I was to direct the world pre- 
hony by Arnold Bax, in London, 
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| wd found, on the day before the concert, that the 
sore had been lost. That was a moment, indeed! 
Iutup all night, preparing a skeleton score from 
temory, and Bax never learned of the loss until 
ater the performance. (As a matter of fact, that 
tore has not turned up to this day.) My own 
lesion was before me all the while I conducted, 
this blasting the notion that the mere presence 
aseore on the desk indicates a conductor’s in- 
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of ghosts, 


t there at 
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where—on pav tility to memorize. But, on second thought, there 
boxes. on the wall: ‘amoment even more special than that. 

on billboards; lt goes back some fourteen years, to the first 
“Vy” on dress mate “y" ever | "htths of my ambitions to succeed as a con- 


oe then twenty-six years old. I had 
Sistine as a violoncellist, and my greatest 
Pai was Pablo Casals. So it was with con- 
: epee that I prepared to attend a 
testa, be given by the London Symphony 
Bree ay under the direction of Sir Thomas 
Noite en with Casals as soloist, in the 
dndin 7 Evening Series. Everything sur- 
bimphogy a concert was festive. The London 
‘in, ang Pe the Senior orchestra of Great Brit- 
tat se, a an entirely coéperative organization; 
er ow < ¥, the men govern themselves, vote for 
WW Tules onductors and soloists, and make their 
Stes was eee ermore, the Monday Evening 
“ductors is to include the most celebrated 
Casals and soloists. And most important to 

Was to play the Haydn “Violoncello 
y tt knew well and which I hoped 
sidered = his interpretation. So, all things 

»* Was feeling rather happy. 
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Then, two days before the concert, Sir Thomas 
was taken ill, and a substitute conductor was 
needed. To my petrified amazement, I was asked 
to be that substitute. Remember, this was the 
London Symphony Orchestra, and I had been 
active as a conductor less than a year. 

I answered the telephone when the request was 
made. My father, a viola player, stood beside me, 
listening to every word. The words on my end 
of the wire were chiefly, “No, no! I couldn’t!” 
First my father nudged me, then whispered to me, 
then burst into tears. 

“Say ‘yes’, Tita!” he sobbed. “Say ‘yes’! This is 
the chance of your life. Don’t let it slip away from 
you!” 

It is difficult to put conviction into a telephone 
conversation when your father is weeping beside 
you. Finally, at his insistence and under the kind 
persuasion of the Symphony Society, I hesitated, 
faltered; said I would try; finally promised to 
conduct the concert. So it was settled. I was not 
to hear Casals play; I was to conduct for him! 

The program consisted of a Haydn “Symphony” 
which I knew slightly; the Haydn “Violoncello 
Concerto” which I knew well; and the Elgar 
“Symphony No. 2 in E-flat” which is difficult to 
interpret, takes fifty minutes to play, and which 
I had neither heard nor seen in my life. I had 
something less than two days in which to prepare 
for the public performance, and not that much 
time in which to be ready for my rehearsal with 
the orchestra and Casals. 

I set to work immediately, and kept on working 
for two nights, without pausing for sleep. So much 
depended on that concert’s going well! The men 
of the orchestra had faith in me; Casals was wil- 
ing to play with me; the audience looked to me 
for a satisfying evening; my father was beside 
himself with joyful hopes. When you tackle a 
piece of work, conscious of the responsibility of 
other people’s hopes and confidence, you simply 
cannot let yourself fail. 

Well, the morning of the rehearsal arrived (I 
have never been able to determine whether it 
arrived too fast or too slowly), and suddenly 
there I was, facing the experienced men of the 
London Symphony Orchestra. And watching for 
Casals in the background! Then the work began, 
and everything else was forgotten, even Casals. 
We started with the Haydn. The compos:.tion 
opens with a rather long Tutti, and I stopped the 

everal times, to emphasize effects which 
seemed important to me. Again and again we 
stopped, repeated a passage; stopped, repeated. 
And then, from the back of the platform, a calm 
voice was heard: 

“Gentlemen, you ¢ 

I looked up to se 
Casals. 

After that, of 
wings. It could n 


men Ss 


an listen to him—he knows.” 
e who had spoken. It was 


course, the concert went as if on 
ot have gone otherwise, with the 
good will of my idol to buoy me. And the sleep 16 
got when the concert was over, after the third 
wakeful night of tense activity, was the sweetest 


a man ever had! 
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y Most Momentous Musical Moment 
a TUL to Rese Haslet 


Kirsten Flagstad 


T IS DIFFICULT to talk of any one most mo- 
mentous moment. By nature, I am skeptical 
about regarding the developments of one’s life 

in terms of single moments. To me, they seem, 
rather, the result of gradual unfoldings, of the 
cumulative force with which natural inclinations 
assert themselves. Still, I suppose there must 
always be one event which brings these develop- 
ments to light, so let us turn to that. 

From my earliest childhood, in my native Oslo, 
it was decided that I was not to have a musical 
career. That was because both my parents were 
professional musicians; my father was a violinist 
and conductor, and my mother still is an accom- 
panist and vocal coach. They knew from experi- 
ence that the loveliest of the arts can often prove 
to be the bitterest means of livelihood, and so 
they determined that their children should be 
trained for more secure, more profitable callings. 
We were sent to school and later to the Gym- 
nasium (comparable, perhaps, to the American 
high school, although its course extends some- 
what further), to qualify for admission to one of 


Kirsten Flagstad as Briinnhilde in “Die Walkure” 


the faculties at the University. I was to become a 
doctor. We all studied music at home, of course, 
as part of a well-rounded education, but never 
with any thought of professional activity. Quite 
the reverse! 

I loved music deeply, especially music for the 
stage. My greatest pleasure was to pore over my 
mother’s scores and learn things from the operas. 
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Distinguished Violin Virtuoso 
T IS SOMEWHAT DIFFICULT to select my 
“most momentous” musical moment; a life 
devoted to music is filled almost entirely with 
momentous moments. The experiences 
musician shares privately with his instruments 
can result in moments of keen, pulsing living that 
have few equals. In this regard, I must confess to 
a curious sensation. Despite my years before the 
public—I began my career as a little child—I 
still feel as though all my work lay before me. 
Each time I take up my violin I think that now, 
at last, I may be on the point of finding ultimate 
expression for something I have never uttered 
before; something that may be perfectly stated 
and perfectly understood. And if it should not 
come to-day, it may—it must!—-come tomorrow 
To awaken each morning with this enthusiastic 
conviction provides a delightfully momentous 
moment in itself. Still, such eminently personal 
experiences offer little to “tell about.” A really 
“momentous moment” must have drama and 
action. And so I am carried back to the eve of my 
first important public appearance. I was then 
twelve years old. 
Pe oin ae boy when it was found 
: S part of me, and soon I was 
ready to think of a career in music. I remembe 
that, at the very start, my father hoped I my 
prove good enough for a post in a ranking orc! Ms 
tra. When I was twelve, however, it see : no 18 
even better things might b Prtbees cent! 
where out in the bi Be ee ee 
e big world, and my father took me 


to Berlin, where a dé 
or ey but concert had be 


that a 


en ar- 


finitely 
ng our 
and electricity 
any experi- 


gas. That was 
Slight, and it Was an 


Saag room, quite as rij 
p id. I remember looking at the ene er 
é ei er 


end wonderin 

g at the 

the great world. marvels and luxuries of 
At a reasonab 

to bed, to get a ade me go 


sreat event 


little Russi 

Ssian wh 
dora: put out the light. 
am » after the manner 
g went out. But I did 


Was 


lowing morning, he found me Uneona: pus 


HAUD, foremost French com- 
js now on his fourth visit to 


room full of gas 2s sei -day, 
had all cnt pat pine concert, or to vy ates One likely, under pres- 
than five hours off. and rth a honed,» to become more than a visit—and 


ere Was Mins tO ate to be here at all. 


half-asphyxiated in bed. Unan) ae 
self, my father 0 ot ‘Unatie t yi ey the happy circumstance that my 
who worked over me. stimy ay q 1 were vacationing in the south of 
putting compresses on my a! at mY country home in Aix en Provence, 
the window for air. I recal) ei yas DOD, that made it possible for us 
But towards eleven o’cloc k I zs bee on a boat from Marseilles shortly after 
and queer, but I was able to i. on uot Paris” explained the jolly-looking com- 
tor’s words, What he said was: ty . : 
“You can’t possibly play t i a, ie onee the enfant terrible of French music 
sick boy.” . oh te iwenties and now almost at the half cen- 
“But I will play!” I cried. “1 me, } wee Darius Milhaud really does look jolly; 
depends on it. If I can talk 1 pa » physical dimensions of the face bear it out, 
I did not think out a ds ve + the expression of sadness in the eyes has a 
lines; simply, I knew, fror den atte of its OWN. 
source within me, that here MP lst of oan well understand the thoughts and feel- 
and I must take it, regardless of « at thy, cof Stefan Zweig who, at the outbreak of the 
the world. I had something t, ’ SAF igstophe, said that with the war a reality he 
heard. A mere concert m k wild not see how it was possible to go on writing. 
this would never come again + ymetimes ask the same question, but to no 
I got out of bed after eleven o'clock « iil. must perpetually be working. It is then 
out upon the stage at noon » ek, at sen a 1 am really happy. Perhaps the composer 
seeing that audience. I Senge s situated & little more fortunately than the 


played with 


sometimes Names up in sick peop) 
included the Tachaikovaky “Violin con 
Bach Chaconne, and other w rks 
concert repertoire 
listening. I got through all bu 
the program. Then I fainted 
not permit me to go back. But! 
The reception given me that moni 
areer % 
Was it a wise thing to have ¢ 
but I know I have ne 


me on my c 


say 
termination 


dizzy and ill 


ences in the 


t World to seize wha 
his great opportunity 


|T iter, certainly in times like these. The composer 
 iesno need for a tangible world of ideas to ex- 
yes, indeed has no tangible world; his thoughts 
ae subjective, more secret, deeper perhaps. And 
aaring times of stress that inner, abstract current 
if qgtinues to flow. With some it is the drive of the 
‘Y wative impulse, which only rarely is stopped 
it) shovether by outside conditions, mostly physical 
igacles, and is influenced only by inner tur- 
wi, $0, although every waking and sleeping 
out may be haunted with the tragedy come to 
ai) ye-with thoughts of friends, associates, one’s 
wk, home, books, manuscripts, the streets and 
“iP laces of Paris, the hills of one’s native country- 
: ‘} wde-one somehow manages to go on working, 
it he knew tit) yan artist and as a human being. 

‘Thus I was able, in spite of everything, to fin- 
ih my first symphony for large orchestra, com- 


that curious surci 


and all of 


of that twelve- 
faced one of the 


t} ¢ ~’ rihuftion ¢ thi de tovechan ¢ 
“rane im paledsias 7 } é af Bei eat) nsdoned by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
ve Ore im @ 1Gler issue brits fiftieth anniversary, in two months; write 
: wy Cortege Funébre last May and finish my 
N at A S \ ritten ‘Tanth String Quartet” on board ship while cross- 
= ; ae a July. These works have already been 
) a) ‘wormed here, and I am very ha at the 
by } Saad Rogers tniausiastic reception they recntaeal The Cortége 
Several years ago, at a New York Philham originally composed as an elegy to the 


Symphony r 


Was present 


“Impressions of an 


orchestra 
According 


ducting without score while 


sili ka dead, has turned out singularly pro- 
ait 40 T explain my facility? Well, I don’t 
| ig Ae I just have it. But I can tell you 
ie é 7 Tam composing, my son may be jump- 
ut lund, my wife may be speaking to me, yet 
ing disturbs me. In Paris, in fact, where the 


the 


ehearsal 
as solois 


to his custom 


poser, had the musi ro 
eta the music proppe moni fairs were held almost under my 
The rehearsal progressed without incident wel Ow, this gift or adjustment was a godsend as 
prog ed aS a necessity; without it I could not have 
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to Schell 
light orches 
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his stick 
“What are 
Schelling | 
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“No, no,” said Toscar 


He raised t 
way, 
looked up. * 
Playing it 

Sche!l 
return 


different fort 


" ¥ 
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livered. As 
Played it th 


he score t 


peering intently 


he s 
lat 


check against th 


after INE 
oot posed thr : 
ing expound a agi ¢e months out of the year.’ 


tral back y ara nhs 

heriondly silt | the Origin of “The Six 
playing there ites a of music is replete with engaging 
cooked up in nd repel tents and appellations bestowed upon special 
he had te § occurrences in every musical period. 


eae PEs they engender, however, al- 
“Me evocati Tue enough in itself, is sometimes 
Tope des ce, of poetry than actuality. The 
Thich Milhaud always referred to as Les Siz, with 
ie associated and five of his contemporaries 
imself Pe tas one of these. Darius Milhaud 
tetomenon ails to be questioned about this 
i ee although he has been quoted 
Ney come ‘on after explanation, the inevitable 

S to the lips, and the composer is as 


NEE Oblio; : 
Sing. This time he even laughed. 
Of PTEMBER, 154, 
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A Conference with 


Darivs 


thant 


Distinguished French Composer 


Secured Expressly for Tue Erune by Friede F. Rothe 


“As a matter of fact, 
the six of us had a 
twentieth anniversary 
celebration last year in 
honor of the occasion, 
although each of us 
knows that we are not a 
homogeneous group, but 
only contemporaries. The 
critic who named us the 
Groupe des Six, after 
attending one of our 
concerts, was more in- 
spired by the ease with 
which it could be com- 
pared to another group— 
the Russian Five—than 
by any definite aesthetic 
or style which could be 
applied to all of us in 
common. For instance, 
when Honegger, who is 
considered a Swiss com- 
poser, and I were both 
attending the Conserva- 
toire, he could always be 
seen with a score of 
Reger or Schonberg un- 
der his arm, and I with Moussorgsky’s 
Debussy’s ‘Pelleas.’ 

“The organization of Les Six has often been 
attributed to me. Our getting together, however, 
was more of a. spontaneous act than anything 

else. On my return to Paris in the winter of 1919 
from Brazil, where I was an attaché at the French 
Legation, the other composers of my generation 
_were naturally interested in what I had done in 
my three years’ absence, just as I was in their 

work. It was therefore purely as friends in art, 

working under similar conditions, that we hired 

a small hall in an inaccessible part of Paris 

and gave programs of our own works as well 

as other modern compositions. The composers 
who comprised our group—Arthur Honegger, 

Francis Poulenc, Georges Auric, Germaine 

Tailleferre, Louis Durey and myself—although 

bound by the name given us, were In reality 

bound no further. Apart from the fact that 
we were all influenced by the period in which 


‘Boris’ and 


DARIUS MILHAUD 


we all lived, each of us 
developed individually 
and separately.” 

The period to which 
Milhaud refers was the 
period of the early 
twenties in music. For 
the whole of the musi- 
cal world, it meant in 
some degree the new 
rhythmic and harmonic 
possibilities as set forth 
by Stravinsky and 
Schonberg. For Paris it 
meant not only a broad- 
er and greater expan- 
sion of the materials of 
music, but also those 
particular French addi- 
tions—the fascinating 
and novel _ sonorities 
and colors stemming 
directly from Debussy 
and later impression- 
ism. Paris also meant, 
together with the ac- 
ceptance of polytonal- 
ity, polyrhythm, dis- 
sonant counterpoint and the general harmonic 
freedom, the center of the new aesthetic and the 
avantgarde elements in every art. Although the 
direction was from the personal to the imper- 
sonal, from thick chromatic textures to lean 
linear ones, and from the programmatic romanti- 
cism to the revived neo-classic abstractness, a 
break in the development of music never took 
place in the historical sense. 


An Age of Tonal Tanirums 


To the groups of composers who created in this 
dissonant, inventive, and questioning period— 
Stravinsky, Schénberg, Bartok, Berg, and Hinde- 
mith—Milhaud also belongs. Developing in a 
period of experiments when the slogan, “épater le 
bourgeois,” was the guiding motive; when the 
witticisms of Satie gave way to the searching mor- 
bidities of Cocteau; when cubism, objectivism, 
surrealism and Dadaism were means of expres- 
sion in painting as well (Continued on Page 640) 
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the nineteenth century present so rewarding 
= a survey as the so-called Russian Nationalists. 
ossessing exceedingly picturesque personalities, 


T RETROSPECT, few groups of composers in 


cations, they have, nevertheless, left graphic rec- 
_ ords in the pages of musical history. Long scorned 
by the critics and the more academic composers 
of their own land, they have become objects of 
admiration, study and imitation in France, Ger- 
many, and England. The latest of these, Igor 
Stravinsky, whether or not one is in sympathy 
with his recent works, has lived to see his style 
copied all over the civilized musical world, and 
; _ to take his place in this respect with path blazing 
_ composers such as Wagner, Berlioz, Liszt, Richard 
trauss, Brahms and Debussy. 
_ Few composers have been so obviously the prod- 
ct of their environment, plus a conscious effort 
to achieve a definite stylistic purpose. To pene- 
trate the secret of this esthetic attainment, we 
_ must first briefly examine their common back- 
ground. First in importance is the enormous 
_ literature of Russian folk 
f song, the object of many 
collections from the late 
eighteenth century onward. 
To these must be added the 
songs of Eastern Russia, 
Georgia and the Caucasus, 
as well as the frequent in- 
filtration of Persian, Ara- 
_bian and even Hindu melo- 
dies. Moreover, the folk 
songs of Spain have tempt- 
ed Glinka, Balakirew and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. A pri- 
_ mary article in the Nation- 
alistic creed pointed to the 
utilization of these popular 
sources as musical material 
ny ok in symphonic and dramatic 
‘music, or at least the imi- 
tation of their melodic con- 
_ tour and rhythm. Equally 
_ fich in Nationalistic adap- 
tation for musical and dra- 
matic ends are the innumerable Russian folk 
tales, legends and epics which have appealed to 
composers, poets and playwrights alike as sources 
for their works. The lack of reality and the fan- 
tastic quality of this material offered no handicap 
to the Russian artists in various fields, since they 
had absorbed them in childhood from nurses and 
peasant Servants and thus attained a credibilit 
quite impossible to the Western European tid. 
That the Slavic imagination recognizes few limits 
will be seen from consulting the plots of Glinka’s 
‘Russian and Ludmilla,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
2 prow Maiden” (from the drama by Ostrovsky) 
his “Sadko” (from a popular legend), or even his 


“Golden Cockerel” (adapted f 
a p rom a tale by 


The Church a Strong Influence 


Folk song and art-music alike are i 

with the modal harmonies of the eon 
dox Church music, much as the Spirit of plain 
chant hovers over the music of d’Indy Fauré, 
Debussy and others. Not without serious im ae 
also is the reaction of political strivings sich : 
the movement to free the serfs which brou he 
about the democratization of Russian erat, : 
under Pushkin, Gogol, Zhukovsky and others a 
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Bussian Nationalist Compose 


ty 


ied Tur in game HY 


MUSIC EDUCATION, musicology, 
erformance, have progressed so rap- 

Kw P ring the past thirty years that the 
idly a 2 for American teachers to take 
fine rane one of their most important 
ie ead roblems. That is the question of the 
eal : pdetiis shall use. There are editions 
gis great piano classics, but all are 
is the technical or interpretative lean- 

e authority who, however eminent, 

i upgition” to demonstrate some hobby of 
jes Ds any of these editions are very useful; 
pis oT ctually harmful; but even the best of 
ori shifts. The ultimate, definitive edi- 


me al’ 
F ake : 2 ; 
pa tactically unobtainable in this coun- 


ine 
ijgDS are pr 


PART |! i refer to the original versions, the Ur-texts, 
> sed by no hand but the composer's. 
Mi inion that these Ur-texts 
mstrongly of the op : 
well as the infiltration of this Nationalistic effort Anton Rubinste 1829-1894 ae Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, and the like, 


into music itself. One can even trace further a 
continuity in all the arts (architecture, painting, 
the designs of clothes and the florid title pages 
of orchestral and opera scores) as noted by Rosa 
Newmarch in “The Russian Arts.”) Not the least 
factor in producing definitely Nationalistic results 
came from the semi-patriarchal manner of Hfe 
of Russian composers, who, especially during the 


MICHAEL IVANOVICH GLINKA 


summer, lived on country estates surro 
cape their folk songs, their small instru- 
eae _ bands, their folk dances (Khorovods) 
oe. ea and games, their traditional 
, Including sunworshi Vivi 5 = 
Ra D, Surviving from pagan 
Nationalism in Russian opera came tl} 
gradual evolution of dramatic style in 
the change from total de 


unded by 


1rough the 
opera. But 
pendence upon Italian 
singers and conductors 
ficiency lasted from the 
century to the first third 
even later. The 


pera texts, b 
r Ss, Drought ;¢ 
a Progress through successive ste — 
alian text and music; Stages. First, 


second, an Italian 
ith Italian music: 
in Russian 
€ss questionable 


text 
third, 
opera by 


¢ 
technical 


translated into Russian w 
the final €xperiments 
Russians of more or ] 
Capacity. 
-The Omission 
stein, Peeiaik ow Sper 5 Rubin- 
riabine, Rach- 
justifiable. bu: 
Te opposed to the eh ars 


= 
Stroup to a greater or lesser extent 


Nationalistic 


ublished in America. Our teachers 
d to the point where they are ready 
the composer’s own indications, 


nild be P 
jaye advance 


at ig work from 
delssohn an d er 

One he : u 

the “O r » be 

closeness wit) foll 
procedure as ds 

tein had a tr te y fer 
equalled only by the absence of his Critical facus 
AS a logical result few of his works have sn: 
with the exception of his “Concerto in D nip 
Op. 70,” for piano. As a composer of ami 
works Rubinstein was Indifferent to the om, 
of litera terial, choosing Russian or Gen 
texts without partiality. From the histo 
tandpoint, however, Rubinstein deseries 2 
credit ervices in behalf of musical ey: 
tion. Aided by the Grand Duchess Helen} 


rial Russian Musical Sai 
ad with a branch in Mow 
the St. Petersburg Cone 
a branch at Moscow heat 


blished 


iso With 


1 composer 
vationalistsa 


sympathy for the 


to Frau v 

about their . 
and their provincial vie 
no disciple of } 

about Glink: nov 
Bizet and even Massene 
and Wagner. At time 


ies RUDOLPH GANZ 


rew, and followed hi 


ie interpretative middlemen. The teachers 
Me themselves at the prime source of 
Bin, and their students would be spared 
ten dle that follows working from different, 
ne one divergent, editions of the same work. 
80? Wh “ts Why this step was not taken years 
Musical : hot put into our teachers’ hands the 
porhibt as they were written? 
tothem mot copyright exists to prevent access 
ttemuse : ere is merely the task of working with 
ate Sra: and libraries where the manuscripts 
eWay Ae The very difficulty now placed in 
OW vital Such research by war conditions proves 
. 1s to preserve the composer’s records 
tons in Han one locality. So far, the Ur-text edi- 
erica are mostly in the libraries. 
fan publication, it is possible to secure 
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Musical Independence 
for America 


A Conference with 


Kudolph Ganz 


Distinguished Pianist—President, Chicago College of 


the Ur-text edition of 
Beethoven’s piano sonatas, 
in three volumes, for a bit 
less than three dollars per 
volume. An outlay of some- 
thing under nine dollars 
brings teachers, students, 
conservatories, performers 
the chance of working un- 
der Beethoven’s own guid- 
ance. We in America de- 
serve the same privilege. 
The poor quality of some of 
our editions is a real check 
upon progress, and pub- 
lishers could lose nothing 
by remedying this condi- 


Ganz’s hands at the keyboard 


ct that the first one to come 


i I predi 
tion. Indeed, I p t edition in America would 


out with an Ur-tex 


make a fortune! 
Let us examine into the need for Ur-text edi- 


tions. Perhaps the most popular edition of Bach 
is Czerny’s, the first to be made. It is ay ae 
one hundred years old, and quite unsul . fo) 
modern use, in view of the progress that has been 


Music—Conductor New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
and San Francisco Symphony Young People’s Concerts 


Secured Expressly for THe Erune 
hy Benjamin Brooks 


made in studies about Bach since it was issued. 
Czerny was entirely ignorant of what we, to-day, 
consider the very essentials of the approach to 
Bach. He knew little of Bach’s orchestral works, 
of the important “Bach style” that they reveal. 
He had studied some of the “Preludes and 
Fugues” with Beethoven, to be sure; but Bee- 
thoven was often a willful, erratic performer, 
whose vast musical superiorities did not include 
scholarly research into the minute wishes of 
other composers. Thus, Czerny based himself, not 
upon Bach, but on Beethoven’s impressions of 
Bach. Czerny had no conception of the real de- 
tached technic so essential to passages where 
Bach marked no slur. This has come to light 
through research made since Czerny’s time. He 
indicated phrasing according to interest rather 
than accuracy, breaking 
phrases that should sing, over- 
looking slurs. Again, Czerny’s 
day saw the decline of the 
clavichord; people were ex- 
cited about the new piano, and 
gave their attention to the 
‘new,” singing effects it could 
produce. Thus, they empha- 
sized the tonal values of single 
notes, a tendency easily seen 
in Czerny’s disregard of em- 
bellishments and mordants. 
Further, Czerny, who com- 
manded greater technic than 
profundity, played everything 
fast. We know that he took 
the tempo of Beethoven’s con- 
certos more quickly than the 
composer himself did. We 
know, too, that his Bach tempi 
are much more rapid than was 
customary in Bach’s time. All of which serves to 
demonstrate that the Czerny edition, which repre- 
sented the best in Bach study up to some fifty 
years ago, is miles behind the needs of to-day. 
Not that we presume to set ourselves up as more 
gifted interpreters; simply, a half-century’s re- 
search has put us in possession of facts about 
Bach’s music that were (Continued on Page 644) 
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HE NEW RECORDING of Mozart’s “Sym- 
phony No. 39 in E-flat” (K. 543), by Sir 
' Thomas Beecham and the London Phil- 
rmonic Orchestra (Columbia Set M-456), is an 
iportant addition to phonograph literature. For 
Thomas once again, as in his previous per- 
rmances of the “Symphony No. 40 in G minor” 
“The Jupiter Symphony,” gives substantial 
idence of his understanding of Mozart’s music. 
e tragic note in the introduction to the first 
vement, and again in the slow movement, is 
pressively set forth, as are also the intimacy 
d charm of the minuet and the élan of the 
ale. The “E-flat” is not infrequently rated be- 
w the “G minor” and “The Jupiter” by those 
no do not understand its full significance. It is 
grave mistake to believe that this music is 
of untroubled serenity and 
yousness. True, the “E-flat” does not contain 
passionate drama of the “G minor” or the 
iant architecture of “The Jupiter,” but this 
es not mean that it is less impressive. As Eric 
Says, “Each is so detached from the others 
procedure and mood that it is rather as 
ough the same man had written Shakespeare’s 
welfth Night,’ Racine’s ‘Phédre’ and Goethe’s 


aply an expres 


The recording of Tschaikowsky’s “Symphony 
. 2, in C minor, Op. 17” (Victor Album M-790), 
yed by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


A Rich Library 
of New Master Hecords 


dy eler Hugh Koed 


This is one of the most realistic orchestral reccrd- 
ings domestic Columbia has released, and it con- 
veys an amazing percussive effect in the middle of 
the second side—an effect which we do not recall 
ever having heard on records. 

The revival of Gluck’s “Alceste” at the Metro- 
politan Opera last winter has thrown a welcome 
focus on his music. Since Gluck wrote some of the 
most charming ballet music ever penned, it 


most satisfying to 
have a modern re- 
cording of the “Ballet 
Suite” which Felix 
Mott] arranged from 
several of the com- 
poser’s scores. This 
music is drawn from 
“Don Juan,” “Iphi- 
génie en Aulide,” “Or- 
feo ed Euridice” and 
“Armide.” It centers 
around the Dance of 
the Blessed Spirits 
from “Orfeo ed Euri- 
dice” and the lovely 
Musette from “Ar- 
mide” (sides 3 and 4 
of the recording). The 
performance and re- 
production of this 


Stokowski's arrangement for tri 
chorale melody, Mein Jesu, tas m3 
befalls Du in Gethsemane, is op, 
the conductor's transcriptions, Th, 
ing of this work by the All-n ar 
Orchestra (Columbia Disc 19004-D) + 
but in tonal quality it is not s x 
recording by the Philadelphia 
Disc 14582). 

The performance of Liszt's ;, 
Weingartner and the Li nd 
Orchestra (Co 
for its fine pl 


sibly say that the conduc 
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Meyrowitz are perh selling thy 
Schubert's “Five Ree 


the New York Phill 
tra directed by Barbir 


do not rank among the composer 


2182-6) 
better Work 


although the scoring for tw 
shows his ingenuity in instru 
for entertainment, however 
particularly when given such 
formances as in this recording 
Ormandy, conducting the Phi phia Orch 


tra, gives a Drilliant exposition 
Voices of Spring and a more W account 
fenna Blood (Victor 
Dise 18060). Both 
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t musically jy 
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al versions 
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fore making his on | 
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Fyceptional Music on the 
Hadio Networks 


tem 


gms bear out that contention. But the | truth able to ferret out some 
the matter is that summer music is “light- decidedly unusual as well 
ae” generally because so many stars go on as worth while scores— 
their well- 
gmed that some of the more profound works the recently performed 
gf music require more rehearsals than those “Symphony in A major” 
musicians assigned to summer musical duty can by the _ eighteenth-cen- 
tain, At any rate, a careful study of summer tury Bohemian composer, 
wogams shows that many major works were J. B. Wanhal, have been 
presented. The summer concerts in America in played for the first time 
rent years have proved that not all musicians in this country. Herr- 
we in agreement on the old adage that music mann confesses to have 
nist be “lightened” during the hot months. a great curiosity regard- 
futher, it has become increasingly evident that ing unfamiliar music, and 
anmer listeners are just as much interested in he is always investigating 
the best of the classics in July as they are in old as well as new music. 
December. At the beginning of the 
Inthe cases of conductors like Alfred Wallen- summer, Herrmann re- 
«| den of the Mutual Broadcasting System and turned from Hollywood 
Hoard Barlow of Columbia, summer music does to resume his work with 
| wt have to be radically altered, for both con- the Columbia Broadcast- 
tutors are constantly rehearsing their orches- ing System. While in 
ul units, Wallenstein, who, in the middle of Hollywood he completed 
lily, started a concert series featuring the noted the score for Orson 
wptano Elisabeth Rethberg, was prompted to a Welles’ picture, “Citizen 
wmewhat pointed retort, when someone re- Kane,” and a first sym- 
marked recently that this weekly broadcast was phony, the premiére of 
ther substantial fare for summer. 


fy Alfred Bs Wioteae 


USICALLY SPEAKING the month of Sep- broadcasts of the Columbia Concert Orchestra 
per is by and large a transitional on Mondays (4:45 to 5 P. M., EDST) 
period in radio entertainment. For this Fridays (5:15 to 5:45 
«the month in which summer radio musical P. M.). Bernard Herr- 


rams giv 
those. W: 


e way to winter fare. There are mann, the conductor of 
no feel that summer music has to be’ these programs, has the 
and, indeed, not a few summer pro- happy faculty of being 


earned vacations. And it can be as- many of which, like 


which he conducted in a 
Sunday afternoon broad- 


Buxie nthe Hom 


broadcasts. It was appropriate that the talented 
Negro soprano, Dorothy Maynor, should have 
been chosen as one of the soloists for the open- 
ing program, and likewise the talented tenor, 
Frank Munn, long familiar to radio listeners. 
The time and talent for these half-hour pro- 
erams are being donated to the Treasury De- 
partment by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Those who are familiar with the work of 
Frank Black will no doubt have recognized his 
as the guiding spirit of these proadcasts—and, 
indeed, we suspect that the programs are a 
direct result of his wide knowledge of the com- 
positions of native Americans. 

The new program called “You Decide,” which 
has been heard lately on Sundays at 1:30 P.M., 
EDST over the Columbia 
network, sets forth a cru- 
cial decision which faced 
some prominent Ameri- 
can early in his life. At 
the point where he was 
forced to make his choice 
the dramatization breaks 
off, and a panel of four 
New York high school 
children discuss the 
course he should have 
taken. Then the celebrity 
comes on in person and 
tells what he actually did 
and why. “You Decide” is 
a defense show aimed at 
younger listeners. Its pro- 
ducer, Nila Mack, says its 
goal is “to encourage and 
inspire the listening au- 
dience of youth to a more 
active part in American 
economic and _ political 
activity, and by so doing 
to make American youth 
conscious of the value of 
democracy and _ deter- 
mined that democracy 
shall live.” At the end of 
the program, a question 
related to the subject of 


DR. CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH the broadcast is put up 


to the listening audience, 


ected by Eugene Goossens, is in every way music by Fiedler and 


mirable. Goossens, who has given striking evi- 
€ on records of his ability to interpret Rus- 
music, plays this score cleanly and with in- 
sorating energy. This early Symphony of the 
celebrated Russian master is a better work than 
“Third Symphony.” It is more closely knit 
hore spontaneous, and thematically better bal- 
x ced. Because it is unconcerned with emotional 
D1 oblems such as those in the three last sym- 
Onies, it contains a healthy objectivity that 
See it to many listeners. 
‘Sain -Saéns’ “Carnival of the Animals.” i 
tokowski and the Philadelphia Gone, area 


‘te as a i 
_ else, and the fact that he refused to pits 


Rodzinski and the Cleveland Orche i 

Ro stra 
rilliant but taut performance of Tsch a. 
arche Slave, Op. 31 (Columbia Disc 


the Boston “Pops” 
Orchestra are among 
the best things they 
have accomplished for 
the phonograph. 
Those music lovers 
who are sufficiently 
adventurous to inves- 
tigate unfamiliar m 
discovered that the 
Vigil—A Swedish Rh 
M-788) by the Swed 
1S worth while. Here 
on Swedish folk sor 


Same composer’s 0 
Il.” Both works 
Swedish Concert 
direction of Nils Grevil 
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usiec will undoubtedly 
recording : 
apsody, Op. 19” (Victor 
ish composer. Hugh 
melodic music. 
and dance tunes, 
loped in a skillful 
ed with a pos 
ful melanc 
rchestral Suite 
are excellently 
ation Orches 


“Midsummer 


is truly 
the composer h me 

as deve 
phonic Style. It is coup] 
quiet beauty and wist 


tic Elegy of 


Associ 
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Featuring the Unusual 


‘T don't see any valid reason why summertime 
nisie has to be light and frothy,” he asserted. 
The idea that there must be a correlation be- 
len the type of music performed and the 
Wather, or the seasons, seems to me rather 
ae Serious and important music can be 
a to, enjoyed, and appreciated in the 
fay just as well as in the winter. A concert 
ae ane be prepared with an eye to the 
pee In programming his many Mutual 
ion  itaeane draws no line of demarca- 
lari ween summer and winter broadcasts. 
Ifa Howard Barlow in his Columbia series. 
ing “eke of these conductors’ most endur- 
Mhsie a utions to the advancement of good 
during i way of the airways have been made 
een the tae months. Cases in point have 
ltely on leder cycle by Mme. Rethberg, heard 
threctin Thy evenings, with Wallenstein 
on Se € orchestra, and the Sunday after- 
et, of eng: heard throughout the sum- 
VmMphon arlow and the Columbia Broadcasting 
Dus ; Orchestra, 

W an Musical fare—unusual for summer or 

~has been heard of late in the two weekly 
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P.M., EDST, by t 
pany in behalf 
Department’s De 
of the opening progra 
the Treasury. Entitled 
the new series is devote 
d by a forty-four-piece orches 
nder the direction of Dr. Frank Black. 
posers, sung by native 


s of native com 
The Works dea behind these 


artists, is the programming i 


cast with the Columbia Symphony Orchestra with small prizes offered for the best solutions 


late in July. ; 
Another concert of interest by the Columbia 


Concert Orchestra is heard on Thursdays from 
4:30 to 5 P.M., EDST. The conductor of this 
broadcast is Howard Barlow. This and all of the 
above mentioned concerts are scheduled to be 
heard through this month. ; 

A new series of musical programs featuring 
eminent stars of the operatic and concert stage 
was inaugurated on Tuesday, July 22, at 8:30 
he National Broadcasting Com- 
of the United States Treasury 
fense Bond Drive. The speaker 
m was the Secretary of 
“For America We Sing,” 
d to American music 


mailed in. This would seem to us to be a worth 
while broadcast for the whole family to mark 
down on their radio calendar. 

Tri-weekly, on Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednes- 
days from 10:30 to 10:45 P.M., EDST (Columbia 
network), Juan Arvizu, the Latin American 
singer, has been heard for some time in popular 
and folk songs of the South American countries. 
These, says the singer, are chosen “to teach 
Americans the beauties of Latin American 
music.” On Monday and Wednesday Arvizu is 
accompanied by the CBS Tipica Orchestra, and 
on Tuesday he is accompanied by the Trio del 
Flores—a group comprising three Mexican gui- 
tarists. 


An Important Conference 


Important progress in the future educational 
work of radio in the western hemisphere, par- 
ticularly in Latin America, was brought about 
by the first American conference of Columbia’s 
“School of the Air of the Americas” in Mexico 
City on August 14, 15 and 16. The invitation to 
hold this conference in Mexico City was extended 
to the Columbia (Continued on Page 643) 
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4 HE LAVISH MUSICAL FILM, that marked 
- Hollywood’s beginnings in sound-track work 
a decade ago, seems to be destined for a 
and weleome—lease on life. Three of the 
or production studios promise fare along these 
es for the late summer and early autumn. First 
the list comes Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s ‘‘Lady 
Good,” with a cast headed by Eleanor Powell, 

Sothern, Robert Young, and John Carroll, 

featuring Lionel Barrymore, Virginia O’Brien, 
i others. The film is produced by that master 
| musical showmanship, Arthur Freed, who is 
ponsible for the screen successes, “Babes in 
s,” “Little Nellie Kelly,” and “Strike Up The 
.’ Norman McLeod, director of RKO’s “‘Little 
1,” handles the directorial assignment of the 
y, and Busby Berkeley is in charge of dance 
production numbers. Music includes the orig- 
Gershwin selections, Lady Be Good and Fas- 
ating Rhythm; a new song by Freed and Roger 
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ens, entitled Your Words and My Music; and 
e of the hit songs of the year, The Last Time I 
iw Paris, by Jerome Kern and Oscar Hammer- 
sin Il, which has been purchased by M-G-M 
pecially for the film. The song, which has been 
iled as one of the most noteworthy popular 
mpositions in several years, will be sung in the 
eture by Tony Martin. 

Ann Sothern will also be heard in the Kern 
elody. Miss Sothern, who used to be in musical 
comedies, rebelled against such light entertain- 
Ment and asserted a firm decision to play char- 
acter réles. She became interested in music again 
however, and has been studying singing at the 
ean studio for the past year. She was induced to 
_ accept the role in “Lady Be Good” when she heard 
_ the music that was being written for it, and was 
_ especially eager to perform the “Paris” number. 
‘The film tells the story of a husband and wife 
song-writing team, and a dancer and crooner 
romance. Ann Sothern and Robert Young play 
he couple, while Eleanor Powell and John Car- 
roll impersonate the romantic duo. Miss Sothern 
is scheduled to sing for the first time under her 
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Ann Sothern and Robert Young in “Lady Be Good” 


“New and Lavish Musical Films 
dy Donald Whartin 


as a 


Young makes his début “A 
ift 


2 t; 
M-G-M contrac heduled to 


songster; and Carroll is also sc 
his voice in song. 


Unique Dance Routines 


Miss Powell abandons her wide-eyed country- 
girl parts and plays a role which, she says, is 
more nearly like herself. One of her dancing rou- 
tines is done with a dancing dog, Buttons, that 
worked with the star for months before actual 
filming occurred, and proved so good that he was 
given a role of his own in the picture. In addi- 
tion to the dog number, there is a “tap concerto,” 
so named by Arturo Toscanini who saw the dance 
on a visit to the studio. A third 
routine is done to the speedy 
eight-to-the-bar Boogie Woogie 
rhythm, and is said to be the 
first dance of its kind ever writ- 
ten. . 

“There are five pianos,” says 
Miss Powell, “and I start with 
the first one, doing with my feet 
everything that the pianist 
does with his hands. For every 
note in the rhythm he plays, 
there’s a matching tap.” 

To achieve the final speed of 
the number, Miss Powell ap- 
proximates with her feet the 
notes sounded on all five pianos, 
all of them going at the same 
moment. 

Warner Brothers’ “Navy 
Blues” (possibly to be retitled 
“Navy Blue and Gold”) is sched- 
uled to take its place among the 


now famous lavish spectacles 
emanating from the same 
Studio, which kept people 


cheerful through the ups ¢ 

downs of the last ten years. Its cast hichided AW 
Sheridan, Jack Oakie, Martha Raye. Jack Haley 
Eddie Albert, and the “Navy Blues Sextette.” 
group of girls selected by the Navy gobs for th sir 
photogenic pulchritude. ettiad at 
Like the film “42nq Street,” 
alsa le their bit toward ec 
W point of the late depression, with its days o 
gene Navy Blues” will aim at re 
Ss ae a aS the uncertainty and con- 
Ce ae a world war. (Other forthcoming 
isa » e Warner list, with the same pur- 
in view, include “Yankee Doodle aay 
starring James Cagney j of Chae 
Cohan’s Career: “ 


with which the 
ounteracting the 


a South American story 
actured South American 
more genuine and under- 
r Latin neighbors.) 


atmosphere, but plus a 
standing respect for ou 


prone lis 
ich 8 Se Bock on Harmony”, has just 
ale “Lis her admirable book, “Approach to 
ritte and is volume, he presents in very useful 
information that the radio 

(ng concert goer (who does not have the 
genet a a practical training) must have to 
ae is all about. It is not just another 

pot Wie preciation book”, but rather a kind of 
“nus troduction to the art which the average 
etl Ed enjoy from cover to cover. Assistant 
der SO pamrosch for over five years in the 
o Waller work at the National Broad- 


ata 

Music for the production is in #} 
of Arthur Schwartz, one of 
smiths, and composer of Lo 
Dancing in the Dark, I Love L 


the r 


Night and the Music, and Git mols conductor's : 

Remember You By. The tie Company; Mr. ie eco an Gog 
Schwartz’ initial Hollywooc portunities to secure aia , ; g i ; 
enough, his connection wit! telat field. Thousands 0 peg oN ge 

brought him once inte iit ist acquaintance through the show win- 
with the man A i, as it were, and we predict that this book 
Schwartz his start in gi] make many new friends for music. 


‘approach tO Music” 


Seymour Felix : 
: th jythor: Lawrence Abbott 


staged some of the late Florenz 
rages: 358 


ie: $2.50 
vse Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 


memorable Broadway succe 


big to Hollywi 


Wuere tHE Voice Comes From 


rer since man has sung, singing teachers have 
tied to cooperate with physiologists in attempt- 
iyo explain the mystery of the human voice. 
we of the most famous books resulting from 
tis quest was that of the German singing 
iaeher, Emil Behnke, in collaboration with the 
gut English throat surgeon, Lenox Brown. Their 


write my town 
chance, however, until the day I pl 
music for Felix’ production, ‘Peggy 
with him to hear my comp 
ing an audition from a man \ 
Broadway's biggest 
He stayed after rehearsa 


Then he gave me cards t 


like Lorenz Hart a: hier works were a revelation to the teachers of 
turn, were kind enough to ining, However, since Garcia invented the 
Schuberts. And iyngoscope, few concise books have pleased the 
over!” mit more than “The Physiological Basis of the 
Schwartz and Felix join forces now in crettiy | i of Singing” by Haydn Hemery, L.R.A.M. 
the music and the dance routines for ‘ay ] (eentiate of the Royal Academy of Music), a 
Blues.” litter at the University of London. The book 
: ‘generously illustrated with anatomical draw- 
The Birth of the Blues is and is written with as few technical terms 
The story of the lution of Ar ‘8 possible. 
from the simple, ser al ‘The Physiological Basis of the Art of Singing” 
Ball and Wait Till The Sun Sh 3) Haydn Hemery, L.R.A.M. 
‘hot licks” and “noodles” Pages: 139 
seeks to express itself Pree: $4.00 


Paramount's “Birth of hiblher: H. K. Lewis & Co., Ltd. (London) 
Crosby, Mary 1, Bri | 
Lee, Rochester (Eddie Andes 


: 
ANew Gur to Pusuic SPEAKING 


iiss H. Stover, S.T-D., D.D., LL.D., is the Pro- 
‘Sor ol Public Speaking at the Temple Univer- 
ie Theology. He is also the pastor of Messiah 
hin Tote Friendly Church,” of Philadel- 
Vd en et? You were to meet him, you 
lon. ag say that he had inherited “the 
Peathes : lar smile.” Dr. Stover repeatedly 
tOtntey i Fok of the largest audiences in our 
a ne Personality back of his candid, 
ter know has impressed millions. Your 
‘btek mrs of BO One more capable of writing 

‘pon public speaking; and what he has 


ml Om in 
al In “How Shall I Say It?” is so prac- 


garden. The film is dedicatec 
Pioneers who stirred the 1 
when they improvi 
those brave souls 
the rut and put it i 
theory of those experts who 


own music, the dedication 
Caused “the 
for the sun 
of national sp 

A total of thirteen t 


to forty years in age, all of the 


teworthy abt! 


2 twellt 


tant individual part iipine ; > ble that it is difficult for one to 
musical evolution fro nis | Vell gg z book better adapted to self study as 
rhythms, will be heard t gai ho the teacher of speaking who needs a 
offering what is said to be son te | Mie Which gets right down to facts without 
American musical history ever tes D Sia 
Screen. Crosby performs By oe tition has fortified his book by special in- 
oe Moon, Memphis Biue bbe Ut me forewords to various sections. 
“all Me Shine, and Birth of the Blue: ”  ) iy. “pecially for ty i 

, Ty i! e cial- 
Martin sings Cuddle (Continued on Past % The pg Bs ae Mg 
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Music in the Home 


~The Etude 
Music Lover's Bookshe 


Any book here 
reviewed may 

de secured from 
THE ETUDE MUSIC 
MAGAZINE at the 
orice given plus 
postage. 


BB, dB. Wheredith Ce ae 


Fervency, Touches of Excellence, and Speech 
Formulas. The book is filled with fine illustrations 
and excellent exercises. 

Dr. Stover has a genius for terse, telling expres- 
sion, which, in a measure, accounts for his suc- 
cess. Where, for instance, could be found a finer 
or more concise statement of simplicity in speak- 
ing than this: : 


Dr. Ross H. Stover 


“The world will some day become conscious of 
the fact that men are not rational human beings, 
but emotional human beings. Information is 
vital, but any address which conveys information 
alone will fall short of producing inspiration and 
a n. 

ap world’s greatest speeches oe rare eX- 
amples of emotional force. Lincoln s Gettysburg 
Address, as simple as it may seem in language 
and structure, fairly vibrates high moral purpose. 

“JT commend these four basic qualities (simpli- 


city, symmetry, point and emotional force) as 
touches of genuine excellence in all public ad- 
dress.” 

In these days when the art of speaking has be- 
come such a valuable part of the life of the suc- 
cessful man and the progressive woman, particu- 
larly teachers of music, such a book becomes a 
necessity. 

“How Shall I Say It?” 

By: Dr. Ross H. Stover 
Pages: 176 

Price: $1.00 

Publisher: Muhlenberg Press 


Musicat Dates 


A very voluminous “Almanac for Music-Lovers” 
by Elizabeth C. Moore has just been issued in the 
admirable form for which its publishers, Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc., are famous. Like the 
many previous musical calendars, which have 
appeared in many countries, each day of the 
year is presented with a series of musical events, 
births, dates of first performances, and similar 
items. In this the author has gone to great length 
to preserve accuracy, and many will find this 
book very authentic as well as interesting. 

The difficulty with all such works is that the 
Almighty has not distributed the momentous 
events evenly over the calendar. Some days and 
months are particularly rich in happenings. 
Others are of little consequence, and the tempta- 
tion is to pad the thin days and skimp the eventful 
days—with the result that significant events are 
not covered and others of little moment are pre- 
sented. This presents a very difficult problem to 
the author, which Mrs. Moore has labored to meet 
as skillfully as possible. It is impossible in such 
a work, however, to solve the problem of avoiding 
an ollapodrida (mixture) of trivial and well for- 
gotten musical items intermingled with the great 
events of musical history and much important 
recent musical data. 

The writer shows wide reading in the musical 
fields and a commendable interest in the un- 
usual. Interesting footnotes at the bottom of 
many pages add greatly to the usefulness of the 
book. 

“An Almanac for Music-Lovers” 

By: Elizabeth C. Moore 

Price: $2.50 

Pages: 382 

Publisher: Henry Holt. and Company, Ine. 
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Music and Study 


The Still Small Voices 


he still small voices of faith and 
‘hope do not seem to count much, nowa- 
days, do they? But just wait until the 
ay din of hate, horror and slaughter is 
_ silenced!. Then you will hear the confi- 


voices, waiting to lead us out of the 
_ darkness. Even now, if you cup your ears 
and listen sharply enough, you can hear 
_ the whispers, Here is one of them— 
scarcely a breath—from a_ sensitive 
_ Japanese lady who came here to study 
our music. 
She writes: . 
“By your guidance I am led to believe 
that there must be a path in music 
land where I, too, can walk with hope. In 
_ college my wish to specialize in piano 
had to be given up when I realized that 
everybody else but I could reach octaves. 
So my major subject had to be litera- 
ture. But I was always much more ab- 
sorbed in my music study. Even for my 
graduation thesis I chose the subject, 
_. ‘Economy of Learning,’ in the hope of 
utilizing it in my piano study. In that 
little essay I discussed such topics as 
_ concentration, relaxation, preparedness, 
repetition, analysis, forming habits, and 
so on. It was more than a joy to me 
to find all these principles cleverly ma- 
terialized in intelligent piano study. It 
was strange to find out that way back, 
; even, in my pre-school days, I had been 
_ learning ‘up touch,’ ‘down touch,’ ‘paint 
brush touch,’ ‘full arm swing,’ and so on, 
not on the piano but on a sheet of paper 
_ with a round brush. There is a striking 
in? _ resemblance between the art of Japanese 
x" _penmanship and these touches. And per- 
haps you will laugh to hear that even 
the method of playing without looking 
was not new to me; I used it freely with 
my Japanese instrument, the Koto. Of 
course, I find it much more difficult on 
_ the piano! 
“Even though you say some of the 
-modern piano methods are not so ‘hot,’ 
nevertheless I envy the children who are 
trained by them, I let myself into a 
moment’s daydream, that if I had been 
taught music by rote well enough, I 
Might have been able to play my own 
music instead of struggling to interpret 
that of strange people who seem to have 
very little in common with me, both 
mentally and physically. 
“I am very, very sorry that the chances 
of my being here much longer are fad- 
-ing. -Wherever I live, wherever I am, I 
Shall always be remembering you, and 
praying someday, somewhere our paths 
might come across again.” 
By now she has returned to her native 
Tokio where, I am sure, her voice will 
not be lost. 


Blocked Scales 


From nearer home, Brooklyn in fact, 
comes M.E.’s interesting testimony of 
Success with those slow, awkward, labor- 
ing students who cannot develop ‘speed. 

“All my pupils play ‘up chords,’ ‘flash 
bounces,’ ‘thumb-under drills’ and 
‘blocked scales.’ I have been especially 
gratified by the results in using those 
‘blocked scales’—the Squash scale finger 
patterns which you recommended to de- 
velop speed. When even the slow, poky 
students show improvement as a result 
of drills, and go home excited at their 
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dent crescendo of millions of those little | 


The Teacher's Hound Tabh 


Conducted Monthly nore” 


Corre sponds nts uv 
ment are ré 


to 


joy of all is feeling that I 


thing 


progress, tell their parents and friends, 


when everybody’s happy, then the drills to 


_™ust be good! Here are a few examples 

of what has happened over and over 
again this season; particularly with 
poorly codrdinated students. 


“(a) W., fifteen years old, over six 


something 
them, 
‘speedy’ results!” 

What 
thought 
tern “squashes” 
combined in 


problem senarai,; 


By - 
Water 

uy Noted Pianist 

and Music-Educator 


th thie Depart 
quested to 


One Hundred and Fifty Words and never { : 


have some From L. C. (N.C 


these atident read Dr. Brady he 


definite to help 
that I 


knowing 


can confidently offe: 


that it will 


are blocked scales? 
and played first in finger 
of 1, 2, 3 
Ways 


and 1, ; 


various and 


feet tall, with great big hands. His play- Played as scale passages. Use these steps 
ing has always been sluggish, but the (1) As you count “one,” play C 
blocked scales and instant key prepara- With 1, 2, 3, (touching key tops 
tion have suddenly taken hold. Accu- lightly squashing all the notes together 
Tracy and rapidity in Burgmueller’s Race the instant they sound, slide arm 
Etude almost unbelievable. He, his fam- to the next C, D, E (1, 2, 3 


ily, and of course teacher are thrilled! touching their key tops. Then 

“(b) J., fourteen, had two years before count “two,” wait, relaxed. Play 
She came to me; playing was crawly, “one” and go up and down the 
faltering, inaccurate, no progress at all in this routine. Also do left hand o: 
the first year, although her mother in- B, A with 1, 2. 3. Don't forget h 
sisted she worked very hard. Naturally count of “one” you play, shift and pre 
I felt she could not be practicing prop- pare, on “two” you rest 
erly, so at every lesson we practiced : 
blocked scales, swift thumb-under exer- =e Ps 4 
cises and all the other drills, And behol ! By —s ¥ « ad 
this season she has burst forth with the = = pos es Hf" 34 


most beautiful scales. Even her neighbors 
tell her ‘how nice they sound,’ and that 
is something, isn’t it? Her mother comes 
in just to watch her Play her scales, and 
is excited at ‘how fast’ she Plays. She is 
now intensely enthusiastic, and her new 
Czerny Etude sounds really beautiful 
And, of course, she is able to doa piece 


Q) Ss 


2, 3,-4). 
(3) Combine the two groups 
rhythms: 


Ex.2 


ame process with F. G A 


like Le Coucouw without any trouble. a)| oy 7 | 2s 12/2 Se eee 
Imagine! ! Her improvement is very ap- hs z 
Beet = eee three other girls with (4) Now practice same processe 
€ has been playing in a two- regular Scale patterns, g radu ly © 
Orns, sTaqdcually 


piano, eight hand group. From bei 

poorest of all she is now the foc = 
others have been working ‘like mad? on 
Scales as a result, You’ve never heard so 
many blocked scales in your life. Ty 
even had to promise th : A 


bining and extending 


4 3 
contest soon. Ses ra 
“(c) Mrs. S., a new i i 
Pm Pupil, studied for = =: 
three years but has had only six dibs a= 


with me. She said, 


; TIT know evervthine 
I’m supposed to but ede thes 


can’t play anything,’ 
Case. She’s had all 


S Y, with 
i So immediately 
¢ : » instant prepar- 
flashing’ fingers. Already 


She is ‘looser.’ 
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ion? you 


thus; 
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VOICE are based on ideas. 
f placing the tone “in the 
earlier derived conception, 
de glotte or stroke of the 


ics OF 
i the idea 0 
ask” and the 
he coup 


ere: ‘ 
ae of all singing methods, with the 


the chanting of the ancient Greek 
¥ nich united speaking and singing in 
gis author terms “speech-song.” 
is the Italian for “Beautiful Song.’ 

Be as nt of canto in French is chant. The 
«eanto” also may mean “song,” but 
is now quite obsolete. He who em- 
thod we here term a “Bel Cantist.” 
the present let us ignore the historical 
ie f Bel Canto, which the reader may con- 
ig rt with that florid style embellished 
if i adornments which once enjoyed quite 
ted patronage. In time, however, it en- 
Ae 4 scientific school of thought that de- 
po the why and the wherefore and, later 
pe silosophy of interpretation requiring texts 
oe eramount over tone qualities, rather than 
ve qualities over words. Instead, let us attempt 
another approach. Suppose that recently we have 
dgeovered that voices may be developed from an 
iitial mental concept of a beautiful tone—sup- 
yutionally a brand new invention! How shall 


reptoceed to develop this new method? Such is 


abe our project. i 
Ou mottos shall be: Beauty of tone is both the 


atand the means of attainment. Beauty is all. 
yauty does all. Beauty cures all. Since we have 
«med a mental initiation as our point of 
iarture, we logically must assume also that a 
usistent Bel Cantist does not place his voice 
atomically or physiologically. Preferably he 
thinks, listens, sees, feels, and relies very much 
won his esthetic sense—which we define as the 
sense of beauty. 
Equipped with what he regards as a new hypo- 
thes, the voice teacher immediately applies it 
ia beginning pupil, who is asked at the first 
lon to sing a beautiful tone. Whereupon the 
istuctor is rewarded with a look which says 
lainly: “If I knew how to make a beautiful tone 
Would not be here taking a lesson. Show me 
ov, and I shall try to produce one.” Therein lies 
le main reason why certain teachers prefer to 
‘ptdach the imparting of the beauty ideal with 
tihet methods more concrete. The writer has 
dnd that beginners in voice do not always take 
Dwith immediate success the technic of pure 
td Canto and that often complementary strate- 
ais are required to develop voices. These strate- 
-" be shown in certain of the exercises to 
i tollowing these exercises, the reader should 
3 ? mind the diatonic scale notes CD EF G 
Wale i first given C is that known as Middle C. 
ca he Sing their notes an octave lower than 
ath ¥€ given. These exercises are by no means 
re of the possibilities. 
‘ is i pete Beauty. Aim: to find beauty 
te descend: oe approach. Sound on the piano 
teers ae interval F—Middle C. High voiced 
a” Of 09 to sound A—E. Now, in the “inner 
eutifuy a hear mentally the most 
ld fast sae napescs Oh, that you can imagine. 
MMe it take ity concept for a full second (the 
enith a ° say, “one thousand one,”) and 
ght intensity and without the slight- 


thi 
iat, tension sing the Oh in the interval 


Re . 
omni this process with each of the vowel 


i these is Ay, E, and Oh. Then repeat again on 
bittesson vo this time prefixing each vowel 
°n with one of the consonants W, M, L, 


ypys this me 
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A Technic of the Bel Canto 
2, Yobn W. De Bruyn 


R, P, T, B, D, and N. Always listen carefully. 

Comments: 1. These psychological-physiological 
operations have occurred: First, the student has 
attempted to control attention so that the stream 
of consciousness will focus upon a tone heard by 
the “mental ear.” Second, the quality of the 
mental tone has been affected by the past ex- 
perience of the pupil, registered in the subcon- 
scious, and by the degree to which he possesses 
an esthetic sense. Third, the will has set into 
action, through the nerve channels, the motor 
expression of the mental concept, stimulating 
the voice mechanism so that, ideally, the con- 
ceived tone will be sounded as it has been men- 
tally heard. 


4. Through practice unhampered by local physi- 
ological actions, the nerve channels finally form 
habits of production of beautiful qualities, so that 
eventually they almost become reflexes. 

5. Much of the success of this exercise depends 
upon the concentrated attention and the obser- 
vation of a mental pause sufficiently extended to 
permit the formation of the mental concept. 

6. This sort of voice exercising in the author’s 
experience has proven not only the most profit- 
able but also the mo8t pleasurable. For these 
reasons voice pupils who are taught this method 
are apt to work at it diligently. 

Exercise 2. Vowel Competition. Aim: to base on 
the best sounding vowel. Employ any pitch con- 
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2. In addition to the mental tone, consciousness 
has attended in quick succession to the minor 
particularizations of two pitches forming an in- 
terval, to a certain degree of intensity, to a vowel 
sound, and to the extent of its duration when 
sounded. These also have found motor expression. 

3. This exercise makes more definite the 
author’s idea of what is meant by “pure” Bel 
Canto. This technic is based upon the ability of 
the mind to control the physiological mechanism 
and can be confirmed only by experimentation. 
Try it! Observe how easily the mind can govern 
even the fine phonetic shadings of a vowel such as 
Ah, as they appear in words like mat, father, awe, 


path and air. 


tained in either of the intervals used in Exercise 
1; for example, the F above Middle C. Perhaps, in 
the previous exercise, you felt that one of the 
vowels stood out over the others in the matter 
of good quality. If not, sound the series Ooh, Oh, 
Ah, Ay, E. Probably one of these will show a 
superior tone. Select this vowel sound as a “lead,” 
pairing it successively with each of the other 
vowel sounds until all possess the richer texture 
of the lead vowel. If a vowel sound preceded by 
a prefixed consonant has sounded better, as it 
may, use it with its consonant as the lead. If one 
in the series of vowel sounds is conspicuously 
poor in quality—Ay for example—double pair it 
with a better vowel, as Oh-Ay-Oh. 

Comments: 1. It must be true that any vowel 
outstanding in agreeable quality was produced by 
a superior production. Therefore; if the sensa- 
tions felt in producing the richer vowel sound 
are transferred to those (Continued on Page 630) 
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Chopin the man, the artist, the composer 
and his works. Of Chopin the teacher there 
is only fragmentary record. Niecks, one of his 
‘piographers, says: “As Chopin rarely played in 
public and could not make a comfortable living 
ity y his compositions, there remained nothing for 
him but to teach, which indeed he did, till his 
gth forsook him.” Many of our readers have 


' io Lae 


__we recall that he was afflicted with a frail con- 
_ stitution and general poor health, his accomplish- 
ents are all the more amazing. He arrived in 
iris—then the center of European art and espe- 
ally of music—when he was twenty-two years 
f age. He had previously concertized in Poland, 
Austria and Germany, where he had achieved 
artistic recognition. His Parisian début, as well 


FREDERIC FRANCOIS CHOPIN 


From a widely acclaimed recent bust by th 
i i 
Mi French artist, N. ARONSON. —. 


ei as several subsequent appearances in the French 
i Capital, showed decided financial deficits. He did 
however, appear very frequently in select private 
gatherings, which were more to his liking. To 
Liszt he is reported to have said: : 
“The crowd terrifies me, their breath suffocates 
me, their staring eyes paralyze me. I am not made 
| for the public; you are. If you don’t win them. 
~~ +-you overwhelm them.” i 
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Chopins 
nusual Leaching Methods 


dsy Sidn ey Sl be 


Only toward the very close of his life did his 
concerts in England and Scotland bring him 
profit. Bidou states that his recitals at Lord Fal- 
mouth’s house and that of Mrs. Sartoris brought 
him nearly three thousand guineas (about fifteen 
hundred dollars), a large sum for those days 


Distinguished Pupils 

Chopin was so discouraged at his reception in 
Paris that he was on the point of emigrating to 
America, when Prince Valentine Radziwill took 
him to a soirée at the house of Baron James de 
Rothschild. His playing and his refinement ol! 
manner were so admired that he was at once 
engaged by several ladies present to teach them 
In a short time he became the most fashionable 
teacher in Paris. The majority of his pupils were 
from the nobility. They were real lovers of music, 
all amateurs, who cultivated it for its own sake. 
Among these we note such names as: Princess de 
Chimay, Countesses Potocka, de Kalergis, Ester 
hazy, Bramcka, d’Est, de Lobau and Mlles. P. de 
Noialles and de Sudre. 

It was unfortunate that three outstanding 
pupils were snatched away by death before they 
could gain widespread recognition. These were 
Karl Filtsch, Paul Gunsberg and Caroline Hart- 
mann. Filtsch, at thirteen, made such a sensa 
tional success at his London début that Liszt de 
clared he would have to retire from the concert 
platform if and when Filtsch matured. He died 
ge nr Foul Gunsberg was a victim of 

; S artmann’s death was like- 
wise premature. 

; Chopin was dearly attached to M. A. Gutmann 
in whose arms the master drew his last breath. 
A celebrated pupil, who lived to a ripe old ' 
was Georges Mathias (1826-1910), who for 
Po a professor at the P 
ee ‘ae prominent pupils includes: Karl 
who prepared an edition of Chopin’s 
works, embodying notes made by the pe tea 
Charles Lysberg, Thomas Dyke Acl: fs ethane 
J. Kleczynski, Julian Fontana ate See 
Brinley Ri : a na, indsay Sloper, 
y Richards, Casimir Wirink, G av s 
mann, Mil : soy zustav Schu 
Duboi e. Gavard, Jane Stirling and 
ubois, Peruzzi, Rubio and Streicher. 


age, 
many 
aris Conservatoire 


Mmes 


Chopin’s Theories 
We are i 

a | a to Kleczynski for the following 
delicac “” from various sources: “For Cho . 
e in 
a Sle eh. the basis of ‘eaters gu, 
ion for a good t 

eae ouch was a ¢ 
a a hand, and he Was very oxiess eae 
; y exe ng on 
“oeke ied leas the hand with infinite ears 
Dales = Ing the reproduction of musical 
eee tee to give the hand a positi " 
, and convenj ; ialitise 
Etaags : l nient (two qu: ; 
» In his Opinion, always went ioghithary a 
g or), he 


would have hi 
board in such a way that ti 


sharp, A-sharp and B. Thi 


right hand rested u 


normal position. In this p 
them play fve-finger exer 
evenne and independe 

with 


one; then legato, but 


a light 


complete fegat The foliowi 
the exercise 
Ext 
2 ——— 
4 
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HO WERE THE BACHS? A tribe, as it 
[Pre of “cantors, organists or town’s 
musicians,” to quote Carl Philipp Eman- 
ei ‘employed in the service of the church and 
watomed to preface the day’s work with 
mayet” so that when they gathered from over 
thurngia and Saxony and Franconia in their 
amg family reunion “their first act was to 
igahymn, Having fulfilled their religious duty, 
ty spent the rest of the day in frivolous recrea- 
fits, Best of all they liked to extemporize a 
otis out of popular songs, comic or jocular, 
raving them into a harmonious whole while 
iwhiming the words of each. They called this 
tnlh-potch a quodlibet, laughed uproariously 
vetitand aroused equally hearty and irrepress- 
laughter in all who listened to it.” 
felgion, melody, laughter! The true Bach em- 
uted all three in the spirit of joy! 
Oiher days, other ways. Yet the organist to- 
uy Sessentially a community musician. First of 
‘lhe is musician to the congregational com- 
‘imly. And after that, musician to the town. It 
“ads upon the man. Even here in St. Louis— 
‘tet of a community of one million—the deaths 
: le organists, Charles Galloway and Ernest 
“eee, were losses not merely to their families 
"tl the congregations that they served; they 
tlosses to civic life as a whole. Times change, 
y ht Se recognition of community 
Hs Es. Pat as human nature. 
ne a p is dependent upon two things: 
Wn: In character we may 
HO ana ae Bachian sense, perhaps—musi- 
ly that is € religious spirit which it mani- 
‘ard is in Say, the authentic inner man. The 
ta in Teepe which meets its fellow- 
Ip, self-respecting, self-possessed. 


Even As You and I 


: 
tuted to make a living, as do we all. 
Cay pp “i had in doing it, as disclosed by 
t aenuined Sh ea Shows that technic was 
Me Of fun: 'S @ source of virtuosity, but as a 
hann ge eat as the self-respect of the great 
Tigges that ag Was disclosed as typical in the 
“Us town ar nad With the petty politicians 
‘Dost ag cant yay attempts to intrude upon 
ONO stuffer coe Bachs did not wear long 


typ ied shirts, They could be human and 


Chat With the 


puiring Urganist 


e Alo A Sehotn 


Composer and Urganist of Kingshighway 
Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, Missouri 


jolly. But they 
could respect 
themselves and 
their profes- 
sion. And they 
could stand up 
for their rights. 

T like to think 
of those quod- 
libets, and what 
they must mean 
in music. They and his sedulous ape-like copying 
are the only clues we have by which rationally to 
explain the miracle of Johann Sebastian Bach. 
For surely it is but little less than a miracle that 
the music he composed for organ should antici- 
patively command every resource of our modern 
instrument; while the modern organ dates back 
only about one hundred years, which is to say to 
about one hundred years after the death of Bach. 

He could write that sort of music because he 
was never content without exploration. He adven- 
tured among tonal concepts far beyond the re- 
sources at hand. The amusing experiments of the 
Bachs as a tribe in their quodlibets had their 
counterpart in the experiments with which he 
silently and seriously occupied his own time when 
sitting at his keyboard. He did not have the three 
and four manual organs of our time and most 
certainly nothing like our pedal resources. But he 
had learned to experiment, partly for the fun of 
it, partly because of the discipline which he im- 
posed upon himself in order to get the utmost out 
of the instrument at his command. By that ex- 
perimentation he acquired technic, not to Show 
off—although Bach could be a clever exhibitionist 
as he showed when he vanquished the great 
Frenchman—but to achieve completely the mu- 
sical expression of a musical thought. And that 
same discipline of joyful and eager experimenta- 
tion is a cornerstone of success to-day, whether in 
the smallest communities on the smallest organs 
or in the biggest, finest organ positions of the 
major cities to which, as with Johann Sebastian 
Bach, the conquest of the smaller leads. 


Cc. ALBERT SCHOLIN 
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Regisiration 
One of the most important things in organ 
playing is registration; that is, the art of selecting 
the proper stops for solo and accompanying. It is 
true that an organist who has only a very small 
two manual organ to play has a more difficult job 
than one with a large three or four manual organ. 
The reason is very simple. The organist with a 
two manual organ and only a few stops on each 
manual is very limited in his registration; while 
the organist with the larger instrument has a 
greater variety of stops with which to work. The 
purpose of this discussion is to try to help the 
organist with a small organ. 
We have in mind a small unit organ of only five 
ranks, as follows: 
GREAT 
16’ Gedeckt 
8 Open Diapason 
8’ Gedeckt 
8’ Dulciana 
8’ Oboe Horn 
4’ Octave 
4’ Flute 
4 Dulcet 
2’ Super Octave 


SWELL 
16’ Gedeckt 
8’ Open Diapason 
8’ Gedeckt 
8’ Dulciana 
8’ Oboe Horn 
4’ Octave 
4’ Flute 
4’ Dulcet 
2’ Piccolo 


ay 


PEDAL 


6’ Gedeckt 
8 Gedeckt _ 

8’ Dulciana 
nea Octave 
4 Flute 
_ As you will see in examining the above specifi- 
on, there are no couplers and only a 5 rank 
van with the following units: Gedeckt; Open 
Z ason; Dulciana; Oboe Horn; Bourdon Pedal. 

‘Now let us analyze this specification. The 8’ 
edeckt, 4’ Flute, and 2’ Piccolo are taken from 
e 16’ Gedeckt, the 4’ Dulcet from the 8’ Dulciana 
d the 4 Octave and 2’ Super Octave from the 
pen Diapason. The softest stop is the Dulciana 
ich belongs to the string family; the flute stops 
pason and the Gedeckt unit, and 


1 spend a little time, he can 
combinations from the above 
‘are a few suggestions for 
solo. We list first the solo 


d. Bourdon & Dulciana _ 

8 Gedeckt & 4 Flute © 
Dulciana & Dulcet 

Bourdon & Dulciana > 

Oboe Horn & 16’ Gedeckt 

_ 8 Gedeckt & Dulciana 

. Bourdon & Gedeckt 8 

Open Diapason & 4’ Octave 

. 8 Gedeckt, 4’ Flute & Dulciana 
. Bourdon, 16’ Gedeckt 8’ Gedeckt & Dulciana 
Oboe Horn A 
Dulciana, Dulcet 

ed. Bourdon, Dulciana 


Open Diapason 
. Dulciana & Gedeckt 
ed. Bourdon & Gedeckt 


16’ Gedeckt & 2’ Piccolo _ 
t. 8’ Gedeckt — Lies 
Ped. Bourdon & Gedeckt 


v. 8° Gedeckt 
t. Duleiana 
d. 16’ Gedeckt & Dulciana 


_ Now, these are only a very few suggestions, and 
organist who is anxious to advance in his or 
© profession will spend a little time each day 
rking out good combinations. Always keep in 
ind that your solo combination should be 
‘stronger than the stops on the accompanying 


Bourdon. 

__ Why are so many organ recitals uninteresting? 
For the simple reason that an organist does not 
vary his or her program enough. It lacks color and 

_ variety. A good organ recital emphatically is just 
as interesting to listen to as one on any other 
instrument. In fact, it should be more interesting 

i) because an organist has so many different stops 

to work with, whereas (Continued on Page 632) 
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By L. 


artington 
E CHOIR leader who 


PROBLEMS OF TH Be 
Enis the organist differ considerably vo 
those of either office held separately. 
insufficient appreciation of 
many a good organist to fail whe 
pine the two positions. ? rea 

Sustaining a definite rhythm is the 2 sei 
difficulty of the dual position, and the means 
acquiring the ability to do this should be the ae 
mediate concern of anyone attempting the dua 


Ee etone rhythmic sense can be developed in a 
choir by practicing each anthem to the point 
where it can be sung through with perfect time 
and correct speed without either accompaniment 
or direction. The use of a metronome is ad- 
yantageous in this respect. The speed can be 
tested exactly at the beginning and end of the 
piece; and also the instrument adds quite an in- 
centive to the choristers to concentrate on the 
problem before them. 

If the console is in a position which enables the 
organist to see the choir—or, what is more im- 
portant, for the choir to see the organist—much 
can be done by learning to play with right hand 
and pedals while conducting with the left hand 

This is not as easy as it sounds, and will prob 
ably require considerable practice, inasmuch as it 
involves filling in the correct harmony with the 
right hand. In four-part harmony this usually 
means playing the tenor part an octave higher 
If there are more than four parts, then there 
must be at least three notes played on the manual, 
one of which must be the “essential” note of the 
chord, usually the third, unless that note appears 
in the pedal part. 

It is also necessary—or, at least, desirable—that 
music be played in this style from memory to 
enable the player to watch the choir during the 
singing of difficult passages such as pianissimos, 
rallentandos, and similar effects. 

; The left hand “beating” must be practiced until 
it can be done gracefully as well as effectively 

Considerable single part practice is advisable at 
each rehearsal, to ensure confident entries in con- 
trapuntal music, since the organist cannot always 
indicate them as Many conductors do. ; 
oe ery common fault which we can- 

‘ oo strongly. That is: beating time 
with the organ tone by means of the swell pedal. 
Or, as is often done, with staccato emphasis of the 
beat where such is not indicated in the music 
This sort of thing is fatal to good church music, 
even the singing of hymns. ; 


awton 


this fact has caused 
n trying to com- 


hneeling Exercise 
By Manel Fit d, 


ations teacher and the careful pupil 
is€ very much concerned 

ar S about the firs 

Joint of the fingers and concentrate, at least tsi 


f ¢ 
a. y, on ec ac tha ese JOints must never, 


The amount of consi 


; derati 
siven to this important tor dopenat Should be 


factor depends somewhat 
the hand. A limber or 
will require more 
firm hand. 
nd, the “Kneeling Exercise” 
ie ct, it will really help every- 
ete “a gers SO that the entire first 
€ finger tip to the bend in the 


atten- 


joint—will be flat on the keys: and p| 
sage several times a day, repeating ot 
“I kneel, kneel, kneel, kneel” ° #R 


Ex 
(@ == 
(pef=t=+ = 


‘ z . = — 
Those who are less troubled with the fre: 
of the fingers caving in may do a simp) I iy 
exercise. On one strike any white ee iy 
thumb; on two roll forward, in na Vi fy 
with the 2nd finger. And then do the Ri 
cise with fingers 2 and 3. 3 and 4 
4 and 5. Repeat the words. “Strike 

each two counts 


ae ty, 


Both of these exercises wil] greatly strong 
the first joints, thereby eliminating futher o, 
cern about them j 


Legato Phrasing 
by —Atnnelle 7) oLingebac 


For the practice of smooth legato playing, a: 
the young student this phrase from Bemiceny: 
Copeland's The Gloopie’s Band. r 

Right Hand 


Skee 


Remind him not to release the first 
until the fifth finger is over D, ram 
the same is true of the following 
measure. Stress slow playing for best j 

Call this drill, “Rocking in a Hammock’ sir 
the hand goes back and forth in reachin tt 
Transpose it into the major and mm 


notes 


Wanted Immediately: 
An Amy af 
Musical Enthusiasts 


| The present international situstion offs 
altogether unusual opportunities for musi 
enthusiasts, and The Etude desires to doi 
part, at this time of crisis, in promoting a 
cal activity to sustain public morcle. 
The Etude wants to enlist os a) af 
musical enthusiasts, who know how prices! 
this publication is in keeping up 
thusiasm, eafhusiasts who know from expt 
ence what The Etude means, who wil com! 

go forth to introduce The Etude to new sh 
have adde 
cooperating 


musical e 


scribers everywhere. Thousands 
substantially to their incomes by 
with The Etude in this wcy. 
The son in service, the worker is indus 
the man or the woman in business, © in the 
bome, needs The Etude now, more than evel 
An opportunity is open at this moment to 
Etude enthusiasts, who realize this mee 
situation and who, for their own interests 
those of others, will codperate profitably. 
Write to The Etude Music Moye 
partment K, Philadelphia, Pa. fr intere si 
particulars of how others have found os 
vantageous to carry on this necessary ¥° 
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“agg IN EDUCATIONAL METHODS and 
e been great—especially within 
of the last decade. Recent maga- 


‘oles, 2 
is articles; hat the old time drudgery has been 


ake ou 
yee Cm Study of the individual student, 
Dare characteristics, his capabilities, his 
gguding | qith something of this same approach 
gas blems of starting students on the 
f the Fexmentts in the music program of our 
: ads must be handled. The methods of 
deplored, for they can be 
ing stones in educational prog- 
ep Oct ss of gauging the worth of 
Bit *nrough contrast with the old. 
the instrumental instructor had to 
on in which the instrumental pro- 
+ being given full recognition, in 
dwork had been laid in the ele- 


formerly, | 
age a situatl 
am Was 10 
sich no groun 


Sowing proper positions of Clarinet 
embouchure 


lalaty grades, in which the demand for an 
istumental program lay simply in the desire of 
te shoal and community to have performances 
titkly and often, In most cases the director had 
he together whatever instrumental per- 
3 Were at hand, depend on them to have 
A Own. Instruments, and then try to assign 

ver Instruments were needed for balance to 


| a besinners were interested. Any ground- 
| Mhich was laid in the elementary grades was 


R 
tehy and unplanned, since the pressure upon 


| hed : 
| “ditector was strong for multitudinous engage- 


“sin school and community life. 
however, the school music program is a 


1p Mng an 


la lah of the educational scheme. 
ti ult an ave come to know that really 
is have es, oe only when firm founda- 
Aids are han and when the instrumental 
"hloted, Fortun y organized and developed, not 
tt share teed also, the community has 
ti itators - he views with the school ad- 
ee he music directors. 
{he oy beaking from experience will deny that 
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tina et laid in the elementary schools is 
‘toy va for Teal success in school music. 
"hing tier” spread the instruction, the 
“te quality : "ult of experience which result 
leg % performance and lasting music 


id 
ete evidenced in the work of the pub- 
Pai, : ie, Usttumental groups of the upper 
M0 the bond of “rent an instrument to-day, 
tomorrow, our first concert is next 
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0 of school. And the principal basis for 
; has been the careful—one might 


Showing type of embouchure adapted to 
Baritone, Euphonium or Trombone 
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Instrumental Adaptation and 
Aptitude Tests 


ds, Wkeam ey Kovell; 


month” is gone forever, and 
without any regrets at all. 


Organizing the 
Preparatory Classes 

While beginning classes 
should be open to all stud- 
ents desirous of joining the 
instrumental classes, it is 
necessary for the instru- 
mental department to for- 
mulate a definite plan for 
the enrollment of beginners. 
It is not enough to organize 
the initial group in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the 
interested students, each 
one choosing his own in- 
strument without really 
knowing (in most cases) 
what he wants. The serious 
responsibility rests with the 
instructor, as it is at this time that he must be an 
expert in determining the 
aptitudes and physical 
adaptabilities of the begin- 
ners for the instruments 
from which choice is to be 
made. 

Students, and their par- 
ents as well, must be made 
to understand that the 
happiest choice lies in a 
consideration of physical 
and mental aptitudes, and 
that the best guidance to 
a proper choice will be 
furnished through careful 
consultation with the in- 
strumental instructor. The 
burden, of course, lies 
upon the shoulders of the 
instructor. He must be able 
to reach deep into his ex- 
perience, and must have 
given close attention to 
physical and other indi- 
vidual differences in order 
to speak with authority. 
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Edited by William D. Revelit 


Example of lip vibration 


Head of the Department of Instrumental Music. 
University of Michigan 


One of the great difficulties of the past has been 
that instrumental instruction for beginners has 
been doled out in a general way to large classes. 
Under such circumstances, problems of adapta- 
tion have been overlooked, and as a result many 
students have continued to play upon instruments 
year after year without appreciable advancement. 

In order to correct this type of weakness in our 
instrumental program, the following plan of se- 
lecting and assigning students to instruments is 
suggested. Naturally, specific details are not in- 
violable, but the principles upon which such a 
plan is based are important to any discriminating 
action. 

During the open days of school; tests should be 
given to every student in grades four to eight, 
inclusive. While these tests are not infallible, they 
do serve as a basis in determining the musical 
aptitudes of the students, and they give some 
information from which the instructor may begin 
the selection of his future instrumentalists. These 
tests should include such important characteris- 
tics as tonal memory, rhythm, and pitch discrim- 


Showing lip vibrating with mouthpiece 


ination. In addition, information concerning the 
student’s academic background and personal 
habits or personality traits should be secured from 
the home room teacher or school principal. The 
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‘e not given ein the idea of 
n students from the beginning 
t rather to determine their status and 
an aid to discovering the complete 
it their musical aptitudes. 


Adapiation Classes 
After the students have been given the pre- 
linary aptitude tests and some sort of partial 
sification has been made, the next appropriate 
‘ould be to ascertain each student’s adapta- 
to specific instruments. Such adaptation 
will require considerable time, and deci- 
by the instruction staff or instructor should 
‘made only after a very thorough analysis of 
student’s qualifications. It is well to have the 
dent himself understand the objectives of such 
3, and to let the parents know the purposes of 
rocedure. All should understand, 


ination of the advisability of any 
ng any one instrument is sub- 
change. Frequently, students 
d poorly to initial tests will 
ges after a time. f 
d application of the results of 
it is recommended that divi- 
rdance with the usual group- 
brass, woodwind, string, and 
these tests it seems best to 
grade students; and all stud- 
d not to purchase an instru- 
ion tests have been concluded. 
will at least indicate to which 
ents the student is physically 


ces and a group of instru- 
used for testing purposes. It 


: The First Meeting 

t the first meeting of adaptation classes, every 
for beginning instrumental 
nould be present. Up to this 


cesses of classification, per- 
rmining which students séem 
instruments. Let us assume 
ovices is gathered together. 


ionstrating, or having one of the better Players 
he high school band do so, the possibilities, the 
lalities, the functions, general position, and 
und of the cornet. After such a demonstration 
xplains briefly some of the elements of brass 
ying, Stressing especially the importance of 
vibration and breath control. 
he instructor next asks the entire class to par- 
ate in the following exercise: each student 
es his lips so that they are very much relaxed 
loose,” and away from the teeth. Then he 
WS his breath outward between the lips in such 
way that they are set into vibration and cause a 
and which can be described as similar to the 
i tter” of a motor boat. By demonstrating and 
asking for the sound of the “putter” of a motor 
at, the desired response is usually elicited. This 
ple exercise tends to relax the lip Muscles, and 
courages participation by all students includin 
e timid or self-conscious. As the Students a 
Ige in this exercise, the instructor looks over the 
ial characteristics of (Continued on Page Ba). 
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Seale Builders 
By Vlarie 


The writer has found ah 
young piano students in sca 
since it is done entirely by 
they are waiting for their lessons, 


to think for themselves. ae 
te, the table in the reception room of the studio 


lies a box containing many small _ oseeagrhs 
squares. There is a card for every note re - 
building the scales (C-flat, C, C-sharp, D- - a ¥ 
D-sharp, E-flat, E, E-sharp, F-flat, F, F-sha es 
G-flat, G, G-sharp, A-flat, A, A-sharp, eg 
B-sharp) and also several squares marked 

and “H” for the whole and half steps. — 

So, if the pupil is studying the D-major scale, 
he comes to the studio a few minutes early; and, 
while waiting for his lesson, he takes these 
squares and arranges them. to spell the D scale. 
Then, below the letter squares, he places the cor- 
rect whole and half-step squares: 


DH Awe eo 
MM ewww 


If he builds his scale without a mistake, he Is 
allowed a certain amount of credit on his lesson 
grade for that day. The children enjoy doing this 
work because to them these scales are music puz- 
zles to be solved, and not lessons which they must 
learn. 


fone 


elpful way to interest 
le construction; and, 
the children while 
it encourages 


The Left-Handed Student 
By Marguerite Nearing 


Bill is eleven years of age. He is bright, makes 
good grades at school; and, when he is not play- 
ing baseball, he spends most of his time at the 
piano, picking out tunes with very elementary 
accompaniments. There is no doubt about it 
Bill is musical. He has a good ear, a sense of 
rhythm and a real feeling for the music he has 
heard. His mother has decided to give him piano 
lessons. Whatever else Bill does with his music, 
she knows that a few years of preliminary work 
at the piano are not only helpful but essential 
Bill is @ promising student, and he has a wise 
ative mother. The teacher is selected 
ao usual discrimination, and the 

Now there is one peculiarity < i ‘ 
his mother forgot to tell the Rae mee 
something that is going to affect his en 
career. Bill is not going to Say any 


And it is 
tire piano 
thing about 


fill not take 
ything about it. Or she 
ype who does find out, 
d proceed with the same 
with the average child. 
and his mother if the 


ep it Constantly in mind 
! For Bill is left-handed. 

S backwards as it would 
e€ top notes thundered 


a 
ttom notes ran 


he notices 
ndedness is likely to dis- 


If he wants to 
@ Play 
ed golf clubs. But sittee 


in addition to the usua] dangers ap , 
perplex the earnest beginner Bi 
tually to play the piano backwar, Ad 
strive for a greater measure Bs 
ingenuity in dealing with him, 
keep this in mind, she is likely 
false conclusion that Bill is ny; 
gift for the piano, or is act 


fuse clefs, or focus their at 
to the demoralization of tt 
likely to emphasize these qu 

What Is to be done with ¢} 


: outed, a. : - sare a eae count 00 hay aT SUDDENLY UPRIGHT. You would 
n every fourteen or fifteen ikewise, 1 
rag toprbe Who bey have done likewise, if someone had been 


fehling the soles of your feet before an audi- 
ve of thousands. No mischief lay behind this 
which occurred at a performance of Bel- 
sis Romeo and Juliet.” Mme. Schréder-Devrient 
iyd been watching the cane’ Ae a mea in 
rise rove slowly = ee ‘ n. What a miserable actress! Romeo 
: > Swe et =™ a AY pa ce passionate music into her ears, and 
particularly thorough ceed seattle ~ tere she sat—Juliet—blinking sleepily out at the 
Reduce the re — |e. pe raearting She must wake up 
me pak Age rsege ooo it a: curecteristic of Schréder-Devrient. 
| va, pethaps, have never heard of her? It is 
wios that so many women musicians should 
O} ine lapsed into their own unknown Valhalla. 
ie thinks of several names offhand—Jenny 
lid, Fanny Mendelssohn, Clara Schumann, and 
Ieaini, But when one examines the claim of 
ath to fame, he finds that it rests not so much 
whe own effort, as on her connection with 
mene else. Jenny Lind’s voice, of course, has 
hone a tradition; another generation will have 
led Tetrazzini; as for Fanny Mendelssohn 
a Clara Schumann, they would not be known 
itday were it not for Fanny’s younger brother, 
idx, and Clara’s husband, Robert. 


Obviously the first thing the teacher shy 
do is to find out if the pupil is right-handed 
left-handed. If the pupil {s left-handed 
teacher should be prepared 
patience and unruffled 


ax“ 


pers 


true 


together, si 


has proven invariably 
practice hands 
totalitarian accuracy 

By all means, 
the attitude that he con 


the ’ 
iders the left-hand 
He certainly is 
abnormal, and he need present no extraoriiny 
difficulty to the teacher with jent intel 
gence to take © consideration 
There is no reason why students cans 
become accomplished pia 
The teacher should co 
point that the pianist’s ideal is 
that, while this i 
mastery the 
proaches it 


his conc 


Reveals “Leonore” to Beethoven 


‘MWilelmine Schréder-Devrient was a dramatic 
‘get who achieved great fame during the last 
‘ay. Her father had been the first to sing “‘Don 
Sian” in Germany; her mother had been 
tom as “the German Siddons.” Wilhelmine’s 
cater Was assured from the time she made 
“debut in Vienna, and she was just seventeen 
Be Beethoven fell in love with her acting 
a aa mite and chose her to create the role of Leonore 
An audience enjoys a musician who gives | ltr the levival of his “Fidelio.” Before that time 
appearance of poise and assurance & the plat? ¥ te opera had been on its way to magnificent 
In achieving this air of calm assum, Jilin At the first presentation with the bril- 
posture is one essential. Correct posture 5 wr a Young soprano in the leading part, Bee- 
a matter of habit and imitation, and in ea Was sitting “, . . behind the conductor, 
Voy ye COI in the folds of his cloak that 
lee be seen flashing from it.” 
itt of e ural anxiety only heightened the 
tongs ae A breathless stillness filled 
aheng oh, Leonore fell into the arms of her 
| an . a tremendous applause broke out. 
Vealed jy the it ayia his Leonore had been re- 
inn, He ie life of Schréder’s represen- 
and promi ngly patted her cheek, thanked 
Would th Sed to write an opera especially for 
Oui Marie wt Be had! 
tgs, eee Yon Weber _ 3 
in hig Ober Was won by her perform 
eta in Vienne . Der Freischiitz,” which he di- 
N00 app ap early in 1822. It was probably he 
Ray in 4 contract for her with his own 
‘tiekings a ee? Many stories could be told 
V discipline to which he subjected the 


R, 194] 


ntly emphasize ti 
ambidexterity ui 


Poise at the Piano 
ky eal Dixon 


or chair of the correct 
should be trained to keep th 
Playing position from the 

should be slightly above the level 
and the feet near the pedals “stall 
playing. The pupil should be told sit al it 
shoulders straight but relaxed, and ! a 
the base of his spine resting securely api 
back of a chair. It is quite often an in ae 
that glasses are needed, when 4 pupil does 

sit at a correct distance from the piano. 


piano. 
of the kes 
in readines 


ZEB ES 


Sa 
# = 
Ss 


“ony ¢ 
The Master Lesson upon Bach's “Ait oa the 


String” by Sidney Silber, previously a7 ‘at 
for this issue, will appear in the October 


Py EMBE 


reat Musical Women 
aot Yesterday 


hy CG Rchard Ginder 


young singer. It was 
good for her. She must 
be taught the earn- 
estness of dramatic 
music. 

On one occasion, she 
stood talking with 
Frau Weber, who was 
seated in one of the 
boxes, during rehear- 
sal. The conversation 
was so interesting that 
she missed her cue. An 
appalling silence fol- 
lowed. Weber rapped 
irritably on his desk, 
glaring at Wilhelmine 
and his wife: 

“Will the one who is 
singing Euryanthe 
please pay attention?” 
And, when the poor 
woman stepped back, 
mortified, he went on: 
“Are you being paid 
to talk or sing?” 

Schr6éder’s first mar- 
riage lasted only five 
years. She had mar- 
ried Carl Devrient, a 
celebrated actor of the 
day. Her second mar- 
riage was equally unfortunate; her husband ap- 
propriated her money and left her penniless. Her 
third husband lived with her in a state of more- 
or-less connubial bliss until the death of his much 
married spouse. 

She was doubtless the first of the great genre 
of dramatic singers. One of those who heard her 
reported, “Her tones were delivered without any 
care, save to give them due force. Her execution 
was bad and heavy. There was an air of strain 

nd spasm throughout her performance.” 

; But Mendelssohn wrote, in 1842: “The old 
Declamatrice thoroughly delighted us all by the 
great strength and vigor of her voice and her 
whole style.” 


Her great virtue was her dramatic instinct. 


Thus, during a performance of “Blue Beard,” she 
so thrilled the man playing opposite her that he 
forgot the usual trick and literally dragged her 
off the stage by the hair. Almost unconscious with 
pain, she made no outery, rather than mar the 
effect; better that, than to cling to a Tepe pulled 
by some tenor, “half-sponge—half-wood. yee 
ing was so trying as what she called a “leather- 
ience.” ; 
sg ait pit ain for her art becomes tinged ee 
the absurd when one learns that she once se 
an actress roundly for carelessly flipping aside a 


MME. SCHRODER-DEVRIENT 
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handkerchief used in the evening’s performance 
as a love signal. : 

Henriette Sontag was another of those meteoric 
figures. She made her operatic début at the age 
of six, and later fascinated the same Beethoven 
and Weber. In fact, after the premiére of Weber’s 
“Euryanthe,” with Sontag in the title role, Bee- 
thoven’s first question was, “And how did my 
little Sontag sing?” An enthusiastic crowd at 
Gottingen threw her carriage into the river, be- 
lieving that no mortal was worthy to occupy it 
after Sontag had used it. 


The Romance of Clara and Robert Schumann 

The most appealing and perhaps interesting 
of all women musi- 
cians was the lovely 
Clara Wieck, Robert 
Schumann’s wife. The 
story of their court- 
ship grows more beau- 
tiful with every tell- 
ing. Clara was the 
daughter of Robert’s 
teacher, Friedrich 
Wieck. The romance 
began when the sensi- 
tive young composer 
first heard Clara— 
then only thirteen— 
play in public. He was 
deeply impressed. 

“Think of perfec- 
tion,” he wrote, ‘and 
I will agree to it.” He 
was nine years older 
than Clara at the 
time. 

The years passed, 
but Robert did not 
forget his Clara. He 
was writing, compos- 
ing, drawing up 
epoch-making  cri- 
tiques—until the day 
when he might ask 
old Wieck for his 
e daughter’s hand. That 
day came. In 1836 he consulted Clara’s father, but 
Herr Wieck was unwilling to accept a resourceless 
young artist as son-in-law. Schumann, deeply 
wounded, walked back into the world, determined 
to earn himself a competency. 

Three years later, he returned. Wieck was still 
adamant, By now, Robert was twenty-nine, and 
Clara was twenty. Following the custom of the 
day, he took his case to court. The process dragged 
through twelve tedious months before the courts 
decided in his favor. The anguish, the tortured 
suspense of those days must have worked mor- 
bidly on an already overwrought temperament. 
Still, he finally had his Clara, and they were 
married in September, 1840. His happiness during 
this period bubbled over exuberantly into his 
compositions. For the first time, he wrote songs, 
of which he said: “I am now writing nothing but 
songs, great and small. I can hardly tell you how 
delightful it is to write for the voice as compared 
with instrumental composition, and what a stir 
and tumult I feel within me when I sit down to it.” 

Their life was everything that could be wished 
for. The years following 1840 saw the composi- 
tion of Schumann’s most beautiful music. He 
lived and wrote for Clara and his children. She 
accepted as her sublime duty, after the cares of 
her family, the public (Continued on Page 632) 
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Q. We wish to obtain for our school 
library a collection of traditional folk 
dances, such as the Shoemakers Dance 
and Alappdans, suitable or use in the 
- elementary grades. We are .aterested only 
in those having the piano, accompani- 
ment, as well as explicit directions for 
dancing. Please suggest the best collec- 
tions you know of, stating the titles, the 
publishers, and, if possible, the price of 
_ the publication.—G. N. 


_A.T asked Miss Marian Williams, a 
member of my staff, to give me a list of 
_ folk dance collections and she has given 
me the following: “Children’s Old and 
_ New Singing Games,” by Mari Hofer 
(very old but good); “The Folk Dance 
Book,” by C. Ward Crampton, 1909 
(good); “Folk Dances and Singing 
by E. Burchenal (good); 


How to'Play Trills 


_@. 1. How do you play the trill in the 
ixteenth measure of Beethoven's ‘‘So- 
ta, Op, 13” (last movement)? : 
2. In the first movement of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Concerto, Op. 40,” is the trill 
(forty-five measures from end) played in 
sixteenth-notes? 
3. How do you divide the notes of the 
_ cadenza (end of movement)? . 
. 4. How do you play measures 34, 35, and 
36, of A la Bien Aimée by Schiitt, in 
waltz time? 
Pa 5. Does this apostrophe mean that the 
ie notes before come up quickly and that 
_ you hold back a little in the rhythm be-— 
fore playing the next chord? The piece 
rs) is Valcik by Mokrejs.—F. V. B. 


2. Play the trill in sixteenth-notes. 
__ 3, Cadenzas such as this are played ad 
bitum. Play the notes as fast as you 
can; however, start the first few notes 
deliberately and close with a little re- 
Siaard. ~ 
4. Think one beat to the measure; 
ter all, when hearing a concert waltz, 
do we not hear one beat to the measure 
‘rather than three? 
___ 5. I do not find these chords in my 

Copy of Valcik by Mokrejs. He no doubt 
has given the same title to another, but 
you do not tell which your copy is, These 
apostrophes usually mean a breathing or 
phrasing point of some kind—a sort of 
“hold-back,” as you say. 


Who Shall be a Musician? 


- Q@. TI am a high school senior an 
thinking seriously of going into mae 
a profession. I have had several years of 

piano and one in the glee club. Do you 

think I would be successful as a public 

school supervisor of music?—S. S. 


A. A good many people have a rather 
- sentimental attitude toward music study 

and when they enter a high grade music 
school and find that it takes hours and 
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Scientific. But the fact r 
world’s great music is 
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hours and hours of grueling, concentrated 
work, they often become disillusioned 
and decide: that they do not like music 
as well as they thought they did. Becom- 
ing a fine musician involves a long 
journey over a rough road, and I do not 
believe anyone ought to go into it un- 
less he loves music enough to give up 
almost everything else for it. Many music 
students do not have such an attitude. 
They are superficial in their work, and 
in the end they fail. The really fine stu- 
dent of music is a devotee; and, if your 
feeling about the art is strong and sin- 
cere, then you will probably achieve 
success in the field of music education. 
But if you are one of the many who 
merely have a romantic notion about 
teaching music to children, and if you 
cannot face giving up all sorts of other 
things for the sake of becoming a fine 
musician, then I would discourage you 
from entering the field. 


An Improved Scheme of 
Music Notation 


You are entirely right in your con- 
<i that our system of writing mu- 
imperfect, and I have no doubt but 


or 
ner. Perhaps you are 


publishers to issue. let us persuade the 


new editions of the 
scheme.” To which, 


How lo Finger Some Dif 


ten and wi 


being a 


: realist, I am forced to reply, 
‘That is impossible.” 

So my advice to you is that you ad 
yourself to the imperfections of pres¢ 


day notation, that you 
Pupils as it is, and that y 
in them the qualities of t 
that will eventually enable th 
termine—by a combination of intel] 
and intuition—what the 


in terms of living, Stirring, lovely musi . 
effect, i aes 


teach 


ar 


notes stand 


However 


series of 


Arranging Music in Three Parts 
Q. Will you give me vi 
for arranging music 
mony for either 
female voices?- B 


some suggestions 


three-paz 


three male 


R 


A. 1. Try to have t : iftl ( eo 
in each oh tt Stig, toe oe Es 
omitted, let it 
the third, exce 
chord. 
Peden. Position much of 
aving more 
tween any two voice 
3. Parallel 
Sixths are eff 
4. Examine 


any tone must be 
be the fifth Never omit 


Ppt possibly & seventh 


the tir 


than an octave be 
S 
movements 


in thirds and 
ective 


three-par ome fine examples of 

“R Part Writing Spin Sp ; 

r —— . in Spin ty the 

vown Twice 55 Plus Song Book” anf 
“ws Song Ook 


Lift Thine Eyes in 


nee 
Song sae the “Green Twice 55 
& Book” are 800d model ae: 


Piay the tri 


, 
assages 


af 
uf representatives of Schubert’s work in this field. 


epster Aitken, 32-year-old concert pianist, is the son of a Los Angeles newspaperman. 


tor preliminar, 
# busy with @ 
1 1935 dé 
ig recitals, and % 
New Yo 
suocesses have 
sonatas. He is 
for reviving in 


y training he went to Berlin to study under Artur Schnabel, and was 
European concert career until he returned to New York’s Town. Hall for 
put. Since that time he has played throughout the United States and Canada 
vith leading concert orchestras. Recently he was the soloist with the 
rk Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra under Bruno Walter. Mr. Aitken’s greatest 

been his three performances of the complete cycle of Schubert piano 
the first modern pianist to play the entire cycle, and is largely responsible 
terest in them. He has given many first performances, notable among them 


a “unfinished” sonata by Schubert, which was “finished” by Ernst Krenek in 1921, and 


Clementi’s Son 
poleonic Wars, 


atas in the composer's own revised form, which were held up ty the Na- 
and failed to reach his publishers in time for publication.—EDITORIAL NOTE. 


HE AVERAGE MUSICIAN thinks of Schu- 
Tie as a composer of songs, short piano 
pieces such as the “Moments Musicals,” and 
ie “Unfinished Symphony.” His best known 


-F camber music works are not, with the exception 


the “C major Quintet,” necessarily the best 


itistime that more musicians and music lovers 


i} med to his longer instrumental works—his 


amber and orchestral music and, principally, 
issonatas for piano. It is from these, I believe, 
iat we derive a true insight into the groping 
ad rowth towards his truest musical expression. 
The writer is deeply fond of all Schubert’s work, 
inthe wide range of forms which it took; the 
‘Unfinished Symphony,” although hard driven, 
still magnificent; his songs and shorter instru- 
ental pieces deserve the universal acceptance 
hich is theirs. The public naturally clings to 
hose chamber works which are associated with 
he songs, such as the “Death and the Maiden 
lartet” and “Die Forelle Quintet.” Still, there is 
igeat unexplored realm of Shubert music which 
télltepays the artist who delves into it with open- 
tnded curiosity. In that realm my greatest con- 
tm is with the piano sonatas, which are so 
a pie that even to find a list of them 
a feat, 
Unfortunately, these twenty-one sonatas, with 
lteother long chamber and orchestral works, are 
bbe to one of two extremes in criticism— 
A objections based on foolish academic no- 
ape the function of the larger 
ines oms;, or the excessive enthusiasm which 
ered &xpress for any master they think has 
te a heglect. One encounters either 
master’s rod or loud and uncritical 


0s i 
i re The writer wonders which of the two 


tee Le Which are usually advanced for 
Meat length €se works to obscurity: first, their 
teats 1, and second, despite their endless 
Melacuar Performance, the absence of the 
te ape found in Chopin and Liszt. 
tery te : than anywhere else, Schubert most 
Yeals his force of character and the 
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great personal seriousness which was part of his 
talent. It is a great pity that to the public Schu- 
bert has become a historic figure usually asso- 
ciated with the quaint and the picturesque, with 
the vagaries of the Biedermeier era. Many people, 
for example, regard him only in terms of the 
charm and simplicity of such works as “Die 
Schone Miillerin” cycle. 

But, in the case of great genius. musical ideas 
and their development do not 
slavishly follow contemporary 
fashions. Great men reflect 
not so much the fads of their 
own times as the enduring 
values of other periods, or of 
all time. Schubert is a particu- 
larly fine example of a charac- 
ter who may be understood 
apart from his conventional 
background, and. it is up to 
the student of his sonatas to 
understand and expound the 
foundamental principles for 
which Schubert stood, rather 
than to lose himself in the 
transient local color which 
was Schubert’s national heri- 
tage. 


Vienna Treated 
Schubert Lightly 


Schubert is least well per- 
formed in Vienna. Perhaps 
this is because he is treated 
there as a product of his era. 
This he himself denied. In 1824 
he wrote to his friend, Franz 
von Schober, “No one buys 
either my things or anybody 
else’s, but only the latest mis- 
erable ‘fashions’.” And, in- 
deed, he could not but be 
painfully alive to the super- 
ficiality of the times. Any- 
thing so serious as a concerto 
had to be given an alluring 
title, such as “Hommage aux 
Dames” or “Voyage sur’ le 
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Mont Bernard.” Even the minor mode became the 
rage a little later, so that Schumann was driven 
to ask, in his “Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik,” 
whether the chord of the major third had dis- 
appeared altogether from music. But if the grow- 
ing number of polonaises, potpourris, variations 
on operatic arias, and child prodigies began to 
characterize the public musical life, they serve 
only to throw Schubert’s serious outlook into 
relief. f 
Strangely enough, in the light of Vienna’s mis- 
conception of him, it was through the particular 
and local that I became acquainted with the uni- 
versal in Schubert. Six years in Austria and a 
gradual awareness of its landscape and architec- 
ture, as Schubert must have known it, made me 
understand something of what he received from 
such a background—rich as it is in relics and 
the spirit of Austria’s greatest art period, that of 
the Counter Reformation. Not very much of the 
passing fashion of Schubert’s day has remained. 
Time has sifted the good from the bad, and to-day 
the true stature of Austria’s highest point in art 
remains—the Baroque—to enrich the human 
spirit for us, just as it did for Schubert. 
Untouched himself by those petty “miserable 
fashions,” he probably stopped often to admire 
the splendid Melk Cathedral or the Abbey of St. 
Florian. The architects whom Maria Thérésa en- 
couraged, the musical idealism of her “little 
Mozart,” the painters of that Baroque era—all 
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— : to fit his writing into , even 


pee ; 
pe | : rr Yet it is not Pear is this unpianistic aspect portant, he must be able to grasp he Tt oatt eriean Army ¢2mp, near Brest. That 
+ the pianist : . ie pe has made them unpopular. tern of the Piece. Ute ps [ morning was glorious, with the sunny 
of the sonatas Paces with repeated chords _ After sifting out the less significa Pes seen in France; and the suggestive 
There are many P d (as in the last in a long sonata movement, he shoot #9 ne nearby sea was & joy to one’s nostrils. 
_ Cero, 0 


make up Austria’s golden age. And, un- or octaves taken at terrific spee 


stionably, Schubert relates more to this great OF eevont of the “Sonata in A Minor, Op. 143” with only four or five large; 


nlegrated Mis 


{al { along, mY mind quite free of responsi- : ; 
jae worry—that delicious state of being VB] | IPS () d 10 OI ICE 15 


| than to his own day. t of the “Sonata in A ideas, not numerous little pi 
ag ee) or in the second movement 0 i See sequences, phrases “S Of muah  wnty 0 ‘ 
F a : F ng har sequences, phrases or thematic fra, Us pW r. 
“a Schubert, the Classicist ures a ST ee work aa"OD. 42.” ers often find the orcath a 2 eet i peullat :. ae ae tenet the main streets of 
wit ion in monies. Spec , Sat ring. Yet 1 at foe tubert Songs ently, : indi 
ees Spier Rose he is, from the its second movement. A beautiful erate, yas gard for the chief musical ideas whic, tong a ors of that famous seaport. In the corner B 
; te es : ; ‘< little wonder that pianists find it aimos at a rat apparent ne of them I noticed a handsome 
point of the time in which he lived, and the there is little In beginning a movement, a! Parenting | indow of ° t about which I then had scant 4 


W 

ica] instrumen 

age ote than that it was a violoncello. 

en . j i 

M was it being offered for sale in a furni- h ui 

he aa Somehow my interest was aroused, my orn assetl waras 
vent008 spirit stirred; and then and there 


{Jost my heart to The Heavenly Violin. 
4 the shop and, in soldier French, en- out on what has since proved to be a long trail, to arouse a decision on my part to keep on hunt- 


unplayable in spots. : ee Ht, Blways kee 
one of the musicologists among them claim in view. Subordinate the incidental ara cae 


that the piano of Schubert’s day did not have the ornaments to Schubert's few intense 


n of our instrument, and that fe 
contemporaries and the parts will take care of themce, 


mtemporaries whose writing influenced his 
‘ks. But certainly not romantic, if you interpret 
at misused word as meaning strange and 
e. In considering the sonatas, it fits him not deep key actio 
all. Schubert’s writing here is utterly classic, accordingly it was easier for his , 
might almost say spare and austere. The to play these fast repeated chords than for us. 


Tempo Should Not Be Too Slow 


ection of his melodic line is the only feature This does not seem credible. Although the action rentere 
hich might be considered romantic in the sense of to-day may be deeper, the entire response of In general, I do not approve of the saged the proprietor in conversation concerning one still being traveled, although now the mud _ ing for a violoncello of proper voice. 
of expressive, emotional outpouring. And this is the piano is five to ten times as rapid. tempo which performers penal Gu Hom a instrument in his show window. is far less deep than in the beginning. Meanwhile, Since Cologne is only some sixty miles from 
e factor which has long made for the popularity Piani sonatas. If Schubert says andante nav hi ‘yes, the violoncello is very old, made back in I purchased, at a music store, an instruction book Coblenz, I often went there, to browse about in tt 
ee eeaer. i ie ; Schubert, the Pianist he really means andantino, si it fs i imi” he informed me, after looking at the ticket written in French by a man named Lee, who I _ the narrow, crooked streets, seeking music shops; 
Unfortunately, in our admiration for the lieder, Apparently, for his day, Schubert performed from the actual writing that t Re inide, That was indeed old. But was it genuine, assumed was an Englishman. However, the lan- also, I had the good fortune to visit the famous het 
"| made as he a thy 


ost of us have overlooked the elements of great- his own works well. His father writes that Franz have a more rapid pace than andante Would iy 


gee aD Sonatas are played beautifully, and was able to encompass dicate. This is true also of other | non Capitaine,” he assured me, “of a certainty choice tome, I set out alone to learn to play an ment, I went into shops of all sorts, ultimately 


tas made by Monsieur Chatelaine.” But I was instrument which is even more difficult than the into the ancient one where eau de Cologne origi- 


lleged by M. Chatelaine?” Mais oui, guage of music is universal and, armed with this Museum of Music. Questing the elusive instru- © i 


terms whieh 


. ables So Bee ee ood | Oe ed these complicated passages without difficulty. Not Suggest tempo. I would make only the genenip ; i i i 
ee ie oe ee aed aaa rie . og that the composer had either the inclination or tion that in this music the tempi aie jubious, of & doubt engendered by much time difficult violin. nated. At this fragrant place they directed me ean 
ompletely m introducing =, ambition to be a virtuoso, yet he was regarded rather on the fast side, although ie gent in France where soldiers were often the vic- : to a music shop operated by one Herr Luelsdorf, | ee 
naturally ty Fruits of Suffering in Mittel Strasse. a 


elements into the construction cf the musical Be te ‘ ; 
= as one of the finest pianists in Vienna. He accom- matter of speed is something which a ni 
1 ‘ 


bric: strange and urusual modulations and, : : ‘ pre = 
ove all, the use of rhythm and dynamics, which panied his songs to perfection, and from all must sense for himself. Tempo is & primary fy. 


part of his own personal manner. accounts made dance parties a glorious pleasure tor in pulling a movement together, in giving i 
The sonatas clearly show the Stiirm und Drang with the playing of his own waltzes. His friends a focus. Different artists have different Conee)- 
ess) through which the young composer was deseribe how his fingers slid over the keys with tons of the proper focus. 
ing, in the attempt to reconcile the dictates ‘mouse-like rapidity.” But, although this throws Schubert's grappling with the sonata for 
his individuality with the seemingly repressive light on certain characteristics in his writing new to him, is proof of the genius while airy 
ecedents of tradition. In the early sonatas, (how much in Weber, for instance, is due to his groped towards new problems. It shouldbe 
hhubert apparently tries to shape his musical enormous hands and the narrow keys of his called that his “Phantasie, The Wanderer, Op iW 
Brodmann pianoforte!), we learn much more contains formal features that anticipate the é 


berance in the molds of Beethoven. Then, sud- : 
nly, he becomes entirely and gloriously himself. from a letter to his father, in which Schubert vices later used by Liszt in his symphoni¢pen, 


bursts the bonds of convention. To be sure says how pleased he was at being told, after he Liszt himself exhit i st in thi 
Late : , ae 3 , a1SZ . pited a keen in 
wanders off into unacademic digressions, but had played the variations in his “Sonata in A’ great piano work by Schubert, and hs 
e very wanderings give us his most beautiful miner, Op. 42 that under his fingers the keys a sort of concerto for piano and orchesa Ii. 
moet profound music—the Peart sheer cd into Singing voices,” and adds questionably one must characterize Shui 
odic loveliness which has made the songs un- € cannot bear “that confounded thumping style as something altogether new ani iy 
‘gettable. you hear even from distinguished pianists, and when it appeared 
Vith the sonatas, too, there is a continuous line which delights neither the ear nor the heart.” Perha ‘ ‘it i t ilu 
struggle and experiment. Their significance If Schubert had no trouble playing the difficult novel - aract ; peas a ee 
therefore not only in the magnificent music Passages in his sonatas, the fact remains F ionatas | my er, expec ee a 
which each of them is filled, but in the way other pianists do. Yet, curiously e ains that sonatas, that the world has been Desi 
which they show that Schubert had set himself f this complicated writing eailannaent G in spite slow to evaluate them. But the studé 
€ conscious task of resolving the equation be- C°Vers that the music seems Cadeauetre ee ey cn eee 
ee ae pres the intense emotion andthe musical intl : 
ie tte, WO; ] 1 e story of the = € which lie 
‘ful years during which Schubert ined os It is here hae i 
fh an unceasing flow of creative work as has_ the pianist are called u nterpretativ 
er been known; of his composing the first intellect are needed t rt coe hie 
ovement en) cdi me-nair When one feels that "the aap music to life— rich the minds and hearts of those who ’ 
ce SS a in a single day. But his iS almost too meager to acaiey Erbe: keyboard them. The sheer sound of this music, the maz 
oincided with : retur Aegean of the sonata Schubert, at times as grandiose and ideas of outburst in E major i the em movement 
Why, in 1815, Schub n to more normal output. 8 any that Beethoven ever called Spectacular Sonata in A Minor, Op. 168. after the sil 
aoe aot ; ubert should have changed his Take the opening of the indintah €@ into being. G-flat major chord—these things af the pr 
vith HertnAg podaie experiment cannot be said for example—or rather ed “Sonata in,” rogative of a man who could find fitting” 
Be ho ve oa influences suggest them- In this, Schubert make novement, perfect expression for every human feeling an 
, 1 met one or two very talented iM blank octaves pbui ; of the theme for the whole range of nature. Greater gifts 
ianists, including J. von Gab . : ? & it u 7 : 
a y, who later became Chords in triplet P with repeated cannot ask 
fine interpreter of Schubert’s music. Some of broken own, ee Myentually the the end 


Soldiers are long-suffering creatures, ' ? 
and nobody threw anything as I boomed A Collector's Paradise et 
and squeaked and moaned to my heart’s Words are inadequate to do justice to what 
content—which was considerable. By was found at Herr Luelsdorf’s. His excellent home a ak 
means of careful attention to cause and consisted of three floors and, except for the top 
effect, in time I became so proficient floor where he and his family lived, it was one | 
that I could draw out a reasonably clear grand mass of violins, violoncellos, and a few 4 
tone of not too bad a quality. But, to- double basses—almost all of the last being out i 
day, in considering those early efforts, of order. These instruments were resting on their ie 
it was a wonder that any but the most edges, around the floors, against the walls, clut- ie sig 
deplorable noises came forth, for my tering every available space. One had to step most Waal Fy 
lack of knowledge about the violoncello gingerly in order not to tread upon something =| | | 
was abysmal. To be sure, long before which once might well have been the pride and m i \ 
our trip overseas, I had played violin joy of some musician’s life. How many instru- FE 
with rather extensive orchestral experi- ments there were could not be imagined. Luels- 
ence. But this was quite another thing. dorf himself did not know. 

One day came an order from my C.O. Many visits to this shop followed. Certainly in 
to go up into Germany to serve with the this vast aggregation of musical merchandise 
Army of Occupation, and presently the there must be quite what I sought, but it always © = || 
old Chatelaine and I were billeted in seemed so difficult to make a selection. As a rule, | 
the city of Coblenz am Rhein, in the most of the violoncellos were in good order, un- —s. ay 
home of a wizened little widow. Prob- like the violins, many of which were in a sad state i} 
ably it was fear of the conqueror that of dismemberment. Eventually another violon- ~ 
kept her from tossing us out, or perhaps cello was selected, again a French one—a Chapuy ala 


she needed the rent money; at any rate —which had a tone that delighted me as it was 


I was allowed unmolested to pursue my played by the Herr’s buxom daughter. My un- 
noisy way. loved Chatelaine was given in trade, and the 
During occasional attendances at the Chapuy was taken back to Coblenz. Happy as a 
Stadt Theater, I heard a violoncellist lad with a new toy, I promptly got another music bape 
playing delightful solo parts. I went to teacher, a young man who played ina trioina 
see him. He spoke no English, and my Germanic edition of a night club. This player had Days ale 


German was quite lame. But by means 
of grunts, barks and assorted funny Smooth form of American. Under this new set-up | 
plus many gestures, we managed the bar of language that had impeded my musical | 
education was dissolved; and somewhat rapid ~ ©. | 

advancement was made—also, my investigating 


spirit sprouted and grew. 


may gain no worldly triumph 
al intelli- alism or showmanship, is the 


e faculties of clear. Granting that the sonatas ham 
ersonality and in performance, their pages cannot 


spent some years in the States and spoke a 


r peroncello workshop of the famous maker. Mathias Klotz. This ; 
Phas been in uninterrupted operation since 1670—two hundred noises, 


to converse along similar channels, and 


and seventy-one years. : 
I was taken on as a pupil at the extrava- 


me itself is I append here the chronological list of tt 


friends owned the most moder disappears j i) ti m 
i 1eC n instruments, hammering of the S into the incessa eine <4 Giminiind in schard Capell, ms!) tins ; ks a lesson. 
was i i ? em Ssant sonatas, as compiled by Mr. Richard Capel,” of cale t rate of ten marks : . 
d Schubert was inspired by the possibilities completely, pty chords. It has vanished editor of mts poem Daily Tel vd Mot Did T stil ane unscrupulous sage = ents teas excellent. player set me straight By that time word was noised about Coblenz 
on any +S ve oubt? If so, look there! Burne ustment of the instrument, which that, at the office of the Attending Surgeon, an 


and there remains only 


1ey suggested. Perhaps also, at this ti 
n Miehe hag rhythm. the exci * Bact “1 or 101 eeply j ; ; 
= | setting ing Post. “No. 1. in E” (Feb., 18! Py in the ‘ ; the ad : 3 : Waas ss } 
= Ba S ast a appreciation of Beethoven. In considering the sublets ments only oa No 7h in C” (Sept Otdinary re ioe: Inside the instrument, out of gre His Pent able, its tone closely resembling American captain was buying violins and violon- __ Yat 
: ull sppretation of Beethoven, 20 consideri ‘the su widest ae aed mare ame Bee x, Barba Bem: « atelaine» CH oh a ert bes ae name ee of an excited parrot Incidentally, he showed cellos; and we were beset by would-be sellers of sia 
wr : - s nere may have ve , e date. This burne ra : tringed instruments, many of which 3 | 
wet & vislsueelereereptae eg , many of which seemed ex | 


Was repe ‘ i not muc 
Deated under the varnish on the end of me that it was my enthusiasm was not cellent. Even pianos and harps were offered, but 


form for the enterprising composer. Tech- 
€ neck i j ver, 
technically the button. as to size. Howe 1 report, which served only these were easily refused. Not so with many of 


Be cho 
ally they present a few problems, which are en Sch 


atment of is now lost. “N » (7818 
i st. “No. III in E” (1816 
empty harmony” er 


at we term Published in 1843 as “Five K 


inquestionably a factor in their n Pale 
nquesti eglect by con- fully ha i hae 3 f : a 
cet artists to-day. oe amenities te alent ad the chord. If ri i. not IV in A-flat” (May, 1817). Two i ae that divine morning, was not one to abated by this disma the other instruments. Had I felt competent to 
2 oS : Ss : oat, Be ee eet It proper ‘under. aire Rn dag a i | Seles take a chance. As to the price, re oe judge worth and real maker, I might have made i ‘ il 
2M ote for the piano as did Schubert. achieve oat oe in the right ig earn (June, 1817). Two movements. But ! Tancs i mere eee ee (Bie Fe VIOLI © century old, as evidenced by the ticket within | | 
€ perf ; é Ss. But to is an unpnvhblis - 2 N0: To me, i it ocketfu five jee 
Setenn been ee cor a an unpublish ed Sc - rene salary, the > tis cot Pree aiaieaice Edi ted by Rober? 6 Bit pene tae would one setbe be al 
: harem a0 oe i f : § ee fo ued on Page 634) ae ie ut 
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Music and Study 


An Interview with 


Viino Wlartini 


Distinguished Tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
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test. He has nothing to lean on, no scenery, 

costumes or chorus to help him along. He 
must rely solely upon himself, his vocal artistry 
and personality. Although singing in opera is 
probably the least remunerative for most of us, it 
balances our budget in prestige gained. Many 
people feel that I should confine myself to the 
opera, but they forget that opera is seasonal in 
America and the artist must pay rent throughout 
the year. Concert engagements provide a more 
Sustained income and enable the artist to sing 
before millions who have no opportunity to at- 
tend the opera. 


Gis A CONCERT is the singer’s greatest 


Vocal Development 


Fortunately, my vocal training was carefully 
developed; for with wrong guidance my natural 
voice would have been ruined long ago, as I 
started singing as a boy. For the past fifteen years 
I have spent hours each day in acquiring correct 
vocal habits. Many times in my life, have I risen 
at dawn to practice; and the rest of the day has 
been spent in study for the various requirements 
of my chosen career. One must know at least 
three languages, many operatic réles and hun- 
dreds of songs. Yes, there is plenty of work to be 
accomplished, and one can spend ten or twelve 
hours a day in preparation, if the singer intends 
to reach the top rung of the ladder. I do not be- 
lieve in luck. Just replace the idea of luck with 
plenty of hard work. That I do believe in. 

The student should set aside a regular daily 
time to practice scales, arpeggios, trills, legato 
phrasing, breathing exercises and all other details 
that make up vocal art. Careless irregular practice 
never made an artist. It is the consistent daily 
work which counts. 

Breathing is the basic factor in Singing. This 
came naturally to me, but that does not mean that 
I neglect breathing exercises. So Many vocal stud- 
ents are apt to breathe through the mouth in- 
stead of the nose. This habit is not only confined 
to students but to advanced vocalists as well. A 
good exercise to correct this habit is to sing from 
a Sustained pianissimo to a loud forte and back to 
a planissimo again. I know that this is difficult, 
but it will develop the chest and leg muscles—in 
fact, all the muscles. And when one Sings, every 
muscle in the body should work; even the arms 
should work. If you will learn how to handle your 
hands and arms, your voice will come forth more 
freely. At least, I have found this to be true. Some 
people are born with what may be termed a “long 
breath,” but if your breath is short, you should go 
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to a good teacher who specializes in breath control. 

The student should rely upon his intelligence 
for, due to physical differences, human beings vary 
to a great degree. One singer may open his mouth 
one way because of the formation of his throat, 
while another singer must use another manner 
because of an entirely different throat formation. 
For this reason, the vocal teacher must realize that 
each individual has a personality entirely his own. 

Students should be allowed to be natural in 
their singing, to be themselves and let their own 
personalities be their guidance. The stage is the 
best teacher for a singer, after he has mastered 
his vocal technic; and, after all, the public will be 
his judge, in spite of any other circumstance. 


Repertoire 


Putting Songs Across the f aotlights 


tion and judgment, building a varieg program 
with sustained, fast, light, gay, humorous: ang 
dramatic songs and arias. 

A group of Spanish songs appears during the 
last part of my program, as a rule. They ar full 
of the rhythmic feeling which appeals to the 
audience. Do not forget the importance of show- 
manship; that is why I like to end my Concerts 
with a song containing a high D-flat. It jx also 
wise to finish with gay, spirited songs, in Order to 
send your public away in a happy mood: if not, 
they will not return to hear you. I have haq great 
success with songs by the Spanish composer, 
Granados, also with Campbell-Tipton’s 4 Spirit 
Flower and a humorous song called Old Mothe 
Hubbard. 

I find it very difficult to choose concert reper. 
toire, and always confer with my teacher, pianist, 
and manager as to whether my song groups are 
balanced. Even so, if the public reaction is no; 
good, unsuccessful songs are discarded and ye- 
placed by new ones. Never underestimate the in- 
telligence of the public. However, after singing 
difficult numbers, it is well to offer something of 
a sweeter, lighter character, Of course, familiar 
songs are most enjoyed, such as O Sole Mio and 
The World is Mine, and these should be remem- 
bered in program building. I have received quan- 
tities of fan mail and have often had such requests 
as “Mr. Martini, will you sing O ‘Filet’ Sole Mio?” 
I have also been asked (Continued on Page 652) 
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The singer should be skillful 
at program making; he must 
keep the listener’s pleasure con- 
stantly in mind. If he sings only 
numbers pleasing to himself, 
the audiences may applaud, but 
only politely. If he sings what 
the audience enjoys, both audi- 
ence and artist carry with them 
the memory of a happy experi- 
ence. 

My own preference is to open 
a program with a slow sustained 
aria or song, partly to warm up 
the voice and also to overcome 
the nervousness so common to 
all singers. A good way to warm 
up, is to use the full voice; 
which can be done in certain 
Mozart arias and fast Scarlatti 
numbers in contrast to a slow 
Sustained song such as Ty Lo 
Sai by Toselli. Mozart arias are 
especially well placed at the end 
of the first group, because they 
require a “long breath” control 
and a florid technic. At this 
point the voice should be ready 
for the concert. 

My second group is usually 
made up of French songs. In 
this group, to avoid anything 
commonplace, I use an aria 
from “The Pearl Fishers” by 
Bizet—because the line unfolds 
like a beautiful flower—or per- 
haps an aria from “Carmen.” 
One must use great discrimina- 
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Last time 


Ballet en Blanc 


ou just see the fluffy ballet skirts moving over the stage like thistledown? This is one of Miss 


with precision, but with floating elbows. Grade 5. 
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a in Vi yhere one went in th 
Miss Wright’s Viennese waltz has the true spirit of the Prater, that wonderful public garden in V — Bah ape th tian 
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®) From here go to A and play to B, then D.C. 3 
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TECHNIC OF THE MONTH 


ETUDE IN SIXTHS 


With lesson by Dr.Guy Maier on opposite page 
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advanced students, this simple, 

practical little Etude from the 
old “Lebert and Stark Piano Method,” 
is an ideal study for speed, ease and 
endurance in white-key sixths. By 
changing the sixths to octaves you 
can make it equally useful for light, 
smooth C major scale octaves. Since 
sixths, like thirds and octaves, are 
simply a form of double notes, the 
preliminary exercises are similar to 
those given in the June (for octaves) 
and July (for Thirds) “Technic of 
the Month.” 

Reminders; hand (wrist) held high 
and quiet; gentle rotational direc- 
tion felt toward the thumb; fingers 
close to keys; no whacking, slapping, 
jerking or flapping from wrist; the 
sixths practiced like the octaves in 
the June issue of Tuer Erupkg, first in 
sharply broken repeated tones, in 
various impulse-lengths, thus: 


Px INTERMEDIATE AS well as 


then in straight sixths; always softly. 


sr 
<7 


Note that the impulse is invariably 
on the last note of each pattern. No 


iis 


accent must ever be given to the first 
tone. .. . Now in scale passages: 


Ex.3 


Guard against the pumping fore- 
arm habit, so fatal to speed and en- 
durance. Remember that everybody 
seems possessed to use this up and 
down forearm movement, so be eter- 
nally on the watch for it. The 
moment any excess movement ap- 
pears, return to the first exercises, 
practicing them with gentle but swift 
“pure” finger action from the key 
tops. Be sure that all the rest of the 
playing mechanism. is quiet—wrist, 
forearm and full arm. At the last 
note of each impulse of twos, threes, 
fours, eights, and so on, bound to 
your lap and rest there for a few 
seconds. Refer back to your June 
Etude for a detailed description of 
“finger” octaves; finger sixths are, of 
course, easier because of the shorter 
hand span. 

And remember, won’t you, that any 
pouncing or jerking at the sixth’s 
is simply evidence’ of inefficient lost 
motion and futile contraction. The 
quieter your mechanism, the more 
balanced your rotative forearm, the 
more concentrated your finger tip 
“feel,” the better your sixths! 


A Rich Library of New Master Records 


(Continued from Page 592) 


is said the composer wrote for a mas- 
querade ball at the court of Joseph 
II in Vienna. Fischer conducts both 
works—the concerto from the key- 
board as was customary in Bach’s 
time. 

Mozart’s “Sonata in F major,” K, 
376, is full of facile melodic writing 
indicative of his happy youth and 
perhaps of his freedom from the 
tyranny of the Archbishop of Salz- 
burg. It was written in Vienna, 
Shortly after his arrival there from 
Salzburg in 1781. A performance of 
this work by Yehudi and Hephzibah 
Menuhin (Victor Set M-791) is dis- 
tinguished by the technically pro- 
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ficient and tonally ingratiating play- 
ing of Hephzibah. Menuhin gives a 
musicianly account of the violin part, 
but his tone is by no means always 
as agreeable as it might be. 

Mozart’s Adagio in E major, K. 261, 
was written as ~a substitute slow 
movement for his celebrated “A 
major Concerto,” K. 219, apparently 
at the instigation of the concert- 
master of the Salzburg court orches- 
tra. Although a charming lyric move- 
ment, we doubt that one would wish 
to replace it for the original move- 
ment in this concerto. It is good, 
however, to have a recording of this 

(Continued on Page 640) 
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rich, we may anticipate improve- 
it in these latter vowels. 
In reading poetry aloud or sing- 
¥, look for and record any syllables 
words that show unexpected rich- 
. Employ them as has been sug- 
sted in this exercise. 


: to realize the proposition that 
tiful tone is the correct propor- 
between three combined colors 
nellowness, brightness, and the 
loring. To teach the student to 
ty this proportion slightly for the 
of interpretation. 
the pitch previously used, sing 
autiful tone. As you do so, analyze 
1 recognize that in such tone re- 
the three subordinate component 
'S or qualities. 
ain sing your beautiful tone 
lly acquired in the two previous 
‘cises. Now successively sing three 
hese tones, each time slightly ac- 
tuating one of the colors. Thus, 
ke the mellowness darker or the 
t color brighter. 
omments: 1. Here we employ a 
iplementary strategy, as earlier 
icated. 
In every tone accentuating some 
ie component color there must also 
a good proportion of the other 
lors. To overstress a color is to 
oduce an unpleasant tone. Beauti- 
Singing is a matter of meticulous 
sse and of delicate balances be- 
en the color ingredients. In this 
pect of analysis and synthesis we 
ck the perfect tone by slight ad- 
ms and subtractions of the three 
lor qualities. If such trial and error 
_ should succeed in giving us a better 
ne, the original attempt to secure 
directly the maximum inclusive 
quality was in some way defective or 
inadequate. In this connection it is 
important to remember that the na- 
rally dark vowel sounds are of the 
hh and Oh type and that the na- 
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turally bright vowel sounds are like 
Ay and E. M, N, and NG promote 
n-coloring. 

3. The last chapter of “Great Sing- 
ers on the Art of Singing” by James 
Francis Cooke tells the interesting 
Story of how Evan Williams, distin- 
fuished tenor, through the proper 
combination of a dark tone quality 
with a bright quality obtained sur- 
prising results. The present author 
arrived at the same conclusions in- 
dependently some years before he 
had read this invaluable work. How- 
ever, he later added the n-coloring 
as a third essential ingredient of 
maximum tone. In the earlier “Hints 
on Singing,” Manuel Garcia also sug- 
gested a proper balancing of the dark 
and bright colors. 

Exercise 4. Homogeneity. Aim: to 
equalize the vowel characteristics. 
Continuing on a lower pitch and bas- 
ing on the concept of Beauty, sing the 
vowel sound series Ooh, Oh, Ah, Ay, E. 
Then reverse their order as in E, Ay, 
Ah, Oh, Ooh. In each case attempt 
to make them all sound alike—that 
is to say, homogeneous. Then scale 
up from Middle C to the C an octave 
higher. Go three notes higher than 
this octave. Then Scale down from 
Middle C, as low as you can sine. 
Seek to have the tone throughout ne 
homogeneous as is possible, especially 
avoiding Sudden “breaks” in the 
quality as you ascend into the higher 
notes or descend into the lower. 

Comment: No instrument gives ex- 
actly the same characteristic on high 
notes as on middle pitches or on low 
notes as also compared with middle 
pitches. Therefore to force the hich 
and the low notes to sound abso- 
lutely identical with medium pitches 
red prove harmful. However, a wide 

ergence and j 
must be avoided. ney ae 

Exercise 5. Imitation. Aim: t 
beautiful tone through Paltation 
Without regard to the pitch try to 
imitate vocally in succession a cow 
sheep, cat, dog, horse, a nasal tone. 
a hooty tone, a Scotchman’s dialect, 
an Irishman’s brogue, an Italian or 
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day of Gray’s 
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any other dialect. Now try to imitate 
a correct tone as given on one of the 
lower pitches by the instructor. 

Comments: 1. Here we strive to 
control the voice mechanism through 
imitation. Also we attempt to educate 
the “inner ear” by the hearing 
through the “outer ear” of a good 
model, in this case the instructor's 
voice. 

2. Students should secure records of 
voices closely similar to their own 
and then not only Hsten to but also 
sing along with these records as they 
are played, in an attempt to imitate 
the artists. 

3. Splendid results have come fron 
this method of imitating. 


Pathologies 


Many, if not most, of the patholo- 
gies of voice relate to the three colors 
asserted to be components of a beau- 
tiful tone. We designate three cura- 
tive procedures. First—the positive 
By directly and successfully seekin 
good voice production, we automati- 
cally eliminate the negative, just as 
light dispels darkness. Second- 
eradication. In this procedure we 
think a beautiful tone from which 
we strive mentally to exclude a par- 
ticular tone fault. Third—altern 
Here we eliminate an unpleasant 
quality by opposing it with a larger 
stress upon another quality. In this 
connection we may observe that 
pathologies of the n-coloring are 
nasality and snuffling: of brightness 
brittleness, raucousness, h ess, 
and Stridency; of mellowness neg 1- 
vive colors that are too dark, whit 
hooty, or hollow, 
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ic Infee- 
fel Singing ae a Streptococe 
ian of the ait has been most interesting 
a to me during the last few 
oid i vg nave ojten told me that my 
Te oine out, although not so seri- 
is is l as to affect my general health. 
we ther advised against it. 
yen , > voice will remain un- 
ee ie 1 of the tonsils? 
att : January I had a siege of “Strep 
u aah lasted several months, and 
mn my throat has never felt perfectly 
py Pa hen talking. My teacher, hear- 
ne niplain Of discomfort in my throat, 
i itt were singing with an absolutely 
e es the tonsils could not be the cause, 
ie muscles would not permit the 
vd if 1 wee singing in @ proper manner. 
Me jew cases of sore throat but almost 
pe a tight feeling in my throat, all 
through my neck and in my back, eapeoially 
on my right side with frequent ringing in 
wy right ear, Could I have a nodule on the 
vit vocal cord? Our family osteopath says 
‘ut my tonsils are not bad, but that I have 
eryagitis which has become chronic because 
if frequent singing. His treatment loosens 
ip the congestion temporarily, but it returns 
in a day or two, If there is some other 
wihod of cure besides removing the tonsils 
irsome method of voice production to reduce 
the inflamed region to a normal state, I 
did be glad to hear about it.—J. L. 


4. During a prolonged attack of strepto- 
cole throat, the inflammation often ex- 
tnds to the pharynx, the larynx, the 
tonsils, the vocal cords and the muscles that 
move them, especially the crico-arytenoid 
ind the thyro-arytenoid muscles. The result 
i that 1t becomes very difficult to approxi- 
mate the vocal cords, especially upon the 
usher tones. This would explain, we think, 
the tight feeling in your neck and throat. 
may be that your frequent attempts to 
sg, with an abnormal vocal apparatus, has 
ised a nodule on one or both vocal cords. 
nly a laryngoscopic examination could de- 
ttmine this with certainty. We doubt that 
tte temoval of the tonsils alone would affect 
‘de. Something must be done to improve 
Ne condition of the entire yocal apparatus— 
turns, larynx, vocal cords, vocal muscles— 
with an examination of the nasal cavity, 
“Ne if the infammation has extended into 
ve Nose, leaving a nasal catarrh. If your 
tnlly osteopath thinks he can correctly diag- 
nee cure your condition, well and good. 
* suggest, however, that you consult the 
= Specialist in your neighborhood. 
ot deal a Will take some time and cost a 
scarcely ag perhaps, However, you 
tl str oa ee sing freely and well 
turned to “ee “e- mechanism has re- 
Mention of : thn our case demands the 
{ toat doctor and your sing- 


i ssons migh: 
t be postponed until he 
allows You to resume thet * ; 
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eae hic past three years. I have 
fe ih I believe will deve lop into a 
T have sung for one of the 
ovent Garden and have been 
pe '$a rare and fine one, How- 
fn tempted to give up singing 
@ sufferer from nagal eatarrh. I 
2 eile but none has helped 
; any nose drops with little 
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“88. But ie until he achieves 
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the catarrh exists, for it will interfere with 
the resonance and the timbre of your tones. 

2. In and about New York there are quite 
a number of hospitals and medical colleges. 
Associated with each one of them is an effi- 
cient larynologist who possesses all the ap- 
paratus necessary to a thorough examination 
of your throat and all the medicines to effect 
a cure. There are also many famous throat 
doctors in and about that great city. You 
ought not to find it difficult to discover the 
man best suited to your needs and have him 
relieve you of your troublesome nasal abnor- 
mality. Good luck to you. 


The Boy Whose Voice Is Changing 

In reading your answers in THE Ervpr, 
T feel that you can help me greatly by answer- 
ing this one. A junior high school boy, thirteen 
years old, has been singing first soprano in a 
trio for the past two years. Now that his votec 
has begun to change should he continue? 
Thank you.—Mrs. L. A. P. 


A. At about thirteen or fourteen every boy 
must experience the phenomenon called 
“change of voice." His vocal cords are length- 
ening and the muscles that move them are 
strengthening. When he attempts to sing the 
high soprano tones which were formerly so 
easy and comfortable for him, his voice breaks 
or he cannot produce them at all. It will take 
four or five years for his ‘‘man's voice” to de- 
velop and these will be rather sad years for 
him. Teach him as much music as you can 
during this period, piano playing, harmony, 
and so on. Watch his health carefully. See 
that he grows into'a well educated, well man- 
nered, high principled and cultured young 
man. When his voice becomes “settled” there 
will be plenty of time for him to resume his 
lessons and to become a singer. 


How Can One Become a Good Musician? 
Please tell me how to become a good 
musician, I have taken piano for five years, 
but I do not secm able to play with ea- 
pression. My fingers are nimble but slippery 
and I am not allowed to change my teacher, 
My voice ranges from G below Middle C to 
High F, seventeen notes above Middle 0. I 
cannot sing words above High G. At times I 
am husky. My friends say I could make a good 
blues singer, but T love classical music. Could 
T sing both without hurting my voice? IT have 
taken no singing lessons as my parents are not 


well off. My age is sixteen and one halj years. 
j ; OE 


A. A good musician is one who can play 
an instrument well or can sing well, who can 
read quickly and accurately and who under- 
stands the structure and the form of the 
music that he performs. If you learn how to 
do all these things you may call yourself a 

ood musician. 

. 2. You are very young. Please read our ad- 
vice to R. D. B. in this issue of THe ETUDE. 

3. The real practical range of a voice is not 
determined by the number of high tones one 
can squeeze out nor the number of low tones 
one can grunt out with a ticht throat. Only 
those tones which are beautiful in quality, 
well under control and upon which one can 
form the mecessary vowel and consonant 
sounds, can be considered as being within pnd 
proper range of the voice. You may be husk7 
because you have nasal catarrh. Have a doctor 

k at your throat. 

9" Make up your mind whether you are ee 
ing to sing popular or classical music, ene 
technical use of the iS oe is oes differen 

‘wo branches of the art. 
te hy in extremely difficult to teach Mee eek 
how to sing without the advice and ape gee 
of an older and more ripe a ea aa penege 

ake every effort to 0 3 
rigna howe to succeed. Shaw and meer 
book in two volumes, “Educationa pee 
Technique”, is designed to help yO eed 
inexperienced singers. It may pee 
through the publishers of THE ETUDE. 
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work 


s : . ckin in » (*Neow P s”), heralding n of Schuma: Y 

. ee of Ea wuip. Bahnen” (“New Path as a worthy n relation to hero : 
, other recitalist has only the one 
of instrument to play upon and 


therefore greatly limited in color 
variety by comparison. 


_ Adapt the Accompaniment 

_ In playing the hymns for congrega- 
onal singing, be sure to use the 
ndation stops plus some 4’ stops. 
must have a rather full organ to 
1 in congregational singing. Al- 
remember when playing a hymn 


leading the congregation in its 
ging. Only your own careless or 
yppy musicianship lets them drag. 
In accompanying your choir or 
oist, never allow yourself to play 


If you know your choir has 
‘required vocal strength for a 
cific passage, then of course you 
naturally add more stops to give 
m the proper support. The follow- 
ig suggestion usually works well also 
f the choir or a soloist happens to 
flat in singing. _ a 
you are using only 8’ stops when 
ompanying your singers, add a 4’ 


will pull it down further. It will 
make the accompaniment heavy, 
nay I say “muddy”? 
recently heard an organist ac- 
pany a very fine baritone in a 
o from one of our standard ora- 
‘ios. This singer had a very high 
d brilliant voice—one that invari- 
thrilled you. But the perform- 
ice was ruined by the organist’s 
pport, for a flute stop was used 
oughout the solo without any 
1er variation except in the expres- 
mn. pedal, although there were plenty 
- stops on this large organ with 
which to achieve variety. What was 
ded for this particular voice was 
e string stops added to the fiute, 
well as a 4 stop and possibly a 
all Open Diapason. This would 
_ have given body to the accompani- 
ment, and body was what the accom- 
‘paniment to this voice needed. Al- 
“ways remember, when accompanying 
‘singer, to give the proper organ bal- 
nee to match the voice and the song 
which is being sung. The art of ac- 
companiment lies in unobtrusive aid. 
You must always be present and 
helpful; but if your part is artistically 
accomplished, no one but a profes- 
sional will actually have noted your 
presence there. 
_ Let me emphasize again that char- 
acter, personality, power of leader- 
ship and cooperation are essential to 
any organist’s success. Let me illus- 


ne not to play too slowly, for you 


on a 16’ stop when you hear a. 
r’s voice lowering in pitch, for. 


ersonality and power A 
She does not seem to know how 


meet people. When you talk to her, 

5 j se that minus 
you immediately sense ach. is 

i i nality, whic 
quality in the perso re, atkis 
so important for an organist. 

ally to give up 

young woman had fin See 
her work as choir director perane 
her personality. She will never be a 

ess in music. 
on the other hand, I know of a 
young man who has “what it takes 
to be a success in any field—personal- 
ity, leadership, character, and ability. 
He is still a student and is working 
toward his degree of “Bachelor of 
Music,” but he has gone further in 
music in the sense of a career than 
the girl with a Master’s Degree. He is 
an inspiring leader as is evidenced by 
the type of work his choir does. He is 
untiring in his efforts, and his choir 
has the greatest respect for him. 
Such an organist is of great value not 
only to his church, but to the com- 
munity as well. He is a real example 
for anyone to follow. 

Let us go back to Bach and the 
Bachs. One need but listen to the 
music of Johann Sebastian Bach to 
perceive its revelation of character 
and personality. This is definite proof 
that character and personality are 
two of the greatest assets an organist 
can have to be a success. True, he 
must also have the ability to per- 
form and to impart his knowledge to 


the choir which he directs. It is wise 


to keep these things in mind in 
checking up on one’s self: registra- 
tion, character, and personality. 


Great Musical Women 
of Yesterday 
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presentation of his works. She stood 
between him and that humanity 
which so irritated his sensitive nature. 


Brahms Becomes the 
, Schumanns’ Friend 


One day, a shy young man came 
down to them from Hamburg. He had 
an introductory letter from a friend. 
It was Johannes Brahms. Robert 
drew him tactfully to the piano. ‘Will 
you Play me one of your composi- 
tions?” he asked. Of this episode, it 
has been written: 

“No sooner have the fir 
of the ‘C-major Sonata’ 
those’ proud hits of mi 
Where Beethoven’s Spiri 
itself in an entirely new 
than Schumann leaps u 
a astonished player 

€ door with the exclamation: < : 
must hear that!’ A few eee 
he returns with his wife ang eaya to 
her: ‘Now, my dear Clara, you will 


St few bars 
resounded, 
ghty paws, 
t proclaims 
embodiment, 
Pp, interrupts 
and runs to 


this unknown stripling 4 :> 
successor to Beethoven = : 
giants. It was a tour de jore ee 
critical literature. That Sehanans 
should have recognized a cag 
Beethoven in this youth from Ham- 


‘ 
SCion U2 


rernotr 7 
burg, and that on the stre ngth of 
few manuscript compositions 

The Schumanns pecam almo t 


foster parents to Brahms They kept 
him long at their home and refused 
to let him drift from their sight 
Clara, with Johannes, had the et 
quisite sorrow of watching Robert 
intellect slowly lose its balance One 
night he had a vision in whit h 
Mendelssohn and Schubert—long 
dead—gave him a theme for varia 
tion. Then there was the tragic Gay 
when he threw himself into the 
Rhine. After that, he lingered on il 


a private asylum until, in 1856, he 
died in the arms of his Clara 


A subtle change crept into the re 
lationship of Johannes with Clara 
He looked into his heart and found 
that he loved her. 

“You bear your sorrow,” he wrot« 
to her, “with such dignity tha i 
only too easy to forget pain and to 
indulge lightly in jests. I am | 
young, even boyish at time you 
must forgive me. You surely believe 
and know that my feelings are more 
serious and that youthful exuberance 
or lightheartedness may make me 
seem different, but can never let ms 
forget.” 

So beautiful was their companior 
ship, their devotion to music, that 
one is reminded sometimes of Paolo 
and Francesca; still, one car 
bring oneself to believe that eit! 
of these artists remained untrue 
Robert. Clara was too noble a won 


the memory of her husband: and 
Brahms was of too earnest, too ci 
scientious a temperament. Eue 
Schumann later wrote of her mo 
“Her attitude toward Brahms was, 
and always remained. the sa 
loved him truly and sincerely f: 
the depth of her heart.” And Bra! 
for his part, once ady 
“Whenever you write 
ways ask yourself whether 
like Clara Schumann woul 
upon it with approbation 
doubt that. then cross it out 
Brahms went on his way, pushine 
upward, froping toward Part :; 
Clara continued her m 
larizing her late husband's work 
following is typical of } 


e. She 


rised a poet 


ission o 


although she Played it in Lona ri 
1856, and I believe it was one of th 
last before Robert's de: ae v: rey 
tions in E-flat on a th. me from the 


Eroica,” Beethoven: “'f 
Op. 17,” “Suite de Pj 


aye iéces, Op. 24 N 
1,” Sterndale Bennett os ern - 


, superbly brilliagt tone| 


it Was apo. 
included the ‘ranscendent a 
1ad an enormous 
surpassing merit Was j 
interpretation rather 


Clara Schumann died on 
Brahms, living in Vie 
L of town when the te 


forgot to wake him at .; 
Actions, and he found tip, 


her beloved Robert 
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as to the relative qualities of va: 


ertisers, we can express no opinions 
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Q. Should chanting be done in regular 
time? If there are four beats to a measure, 
should every measure be given four beats re- 
yardless of how few or how many words are 
included? On which words should the beats 
fall? Please mark the beats in the measures 
indicated on enclosed slip. In the following 
measures, should cach half note get two beats 
with the metronome set at sizty ?—B.H. 


Grave uum.d = 60 

A. The introduction you quote is not in 
chant form, and should be treated with four 
beats to a measure. In chanting, the reci- 
tation would not include four beats to a 
measure, but good reading—namely, the good 
reading accents—should be observed, and not 
regular beats. We quote from “Rules for 
Anglican Chanting” included in “The New 
Hymnal" (Episcopal)—‘The Recitation ex- 
tends from the beginning of each half verse 
to the upright stroke |. Each word and syl- 
lable should be distinctly enunciated, with- 
out hurry or stiffness, and with only the 
natural accent of good reading.” Since the 
measures for which you requested markings 
of beats are “recitation,” the treatment sug- 
gested by the rule is applicable, making the 
passages suggest good reading. We suggest 
your reading the article on chanting in the 
hymnal from which we quote. Your second 
example indicates a tempo of 60) and two 
counts to each half note with metronome 
set at 60, as you suggest. 


A combination piano-organ was re- 
cently given to our church, and I should be 
glad for any help you can give me as to how 
to play it. The pedal range is 


Ex.1 


= 


The following stops sound from 
Ex.& 


| 


down, with the same tone quality in the 
pedal: Oboe 4’, Diapason 8’, Principal 8’ Vio- 
lin. A Vox Mystica stop is included in the 
same range, but alone produces no pedal tone. 
Sounding from middle O upward are the fol- 
lowing stops: Flute, Clarionet, Coronct, Diap- 
ason “8, Echo 8’, Orchestra Bells. There is 
also a tremolo and a stop marked «muffled 
which seems to have no effect. There seem to 
be no overlapping qualities, each stop ending 
ai middle C. The only stop soft enough for 
prayer responses is the Flute stop in is! 
treble, but as it stops sounding at middle | 

and there is no correspondingly soft stop ae 
the bass, what can I do? I am not an eg eae 
organist, but hare had lessons on eee 
three manual organs, and am “set back ; ye 
this instrument and need help. Can you et 
geat any inexpensive changes or enlargemen 

jor an organ of this type ?7—-M.E.J. 


._ The instrument does not include a 
BS desirable “set up” for your use, sp e 
suggest that you experiment in pg 28 
secure as satisfactory results as possible. pe 
cannot tell you the use of the stop copilot 
“muffled.” You might try it with the = 
chestral Bells, to ascertain whether it a em 
as a damper. We should think tha een 
Diapason 8’ of the bass and treble ot 
might produce an overlapping qua pier 
the use of the treble Flute stop, Mg oy 
have to confine your playing to the Lore 
above middle C if you eannot find = rae 
able ‘“‘bass” stop to balance the Flu niet 
We would not advise any change or € 


ment as being practical, and the only sug- 
gestion we can make would be, if possible, 
to trade it in on a more satisfactory or 
Suitable instrument. 


Q. We are hoping to buy a new church 
organ. Can you give any information about the 
cost (and perhaps the advisability) of two 
manual reed organs with electric blower at- 
tachments. It is out of the question for us to 
buy @ pipe organ. We have what has been an 
excellent reed organ which was made, I be- 
lieve, about thirty years ago, by a@ firm now 
closed. The organ necds some recd replacements 
and some repairs to stops. Can you tell us 
where we might send it to be overhauled, and 
whether you think it would be worth the cost? 
Is there any basic difference between the Ham- 
mond organ and the Orgatron?—B. B. 


A. Two manual reed organs with pedals 
and electric blower are available. The cost will 
depend on the size of the instrument. It 
would be difficult for us to give you intelli- 
gent advice about the repairs to the present 
instrument, as we do not know the cost. You 
might be able to secure a used two manual 
and pedal reed organ, if you are careful to 
acquire one that has not had too much use, 
and is suitable. There is a basic difference in 
the tone of the two instruments you name. 
In the former the tone is produced by re- 
volving discs, and in the latter case the tone 
is produced by reeds—with amplification. 


Q. I wonder whether you would discuss the 
foundation of piano study necessary before 
beginning to study the organ. I have a daugh- 
ter ready for college, and although I have 
playcd the piano for years I am not at all a 
remarkable pianist. I have never enjoyed work- 
ing on Bach, and have never played it well, 
and do not enjoy hearing Bach nearly so much 
as I do Beethoven, Brahms and other com- 
posers. On the organ I can play simple little 
things that have a melody in one hand and an 
accompaniment in the other, and the pedals 
do not bother me particularly, but I cannot 
manage polyphonie music. I cannot seem to 
coérdinate the parts. Is there anything I can 
do to help my playing? I like organ music even 
better than piano, and I really want to play 
the organ.—B. H. H. 


A. Our suggestion is that the organ student 
study piano until the acquiring of a facile 
technic is accomplished. In order to secure ex- 
perience in contrapuntal work, Bach’s Inven- 
tions should be included. Your remarks lead 
us to believe that you have not had the neces- 
sary contrapuntal experience for good organ 
work. We suggest that you begin with easy trio 
work (three parts) on the organ, such as are 
found in “Master Studies for the Organ” by 
Carl. The only other suggestion we can make 
is the addition of ‘‘perseverence.” 


Q. Will you please erplain to me the mean- 
ing of F. A. G. O.—how is it acquired, and 
from whom? Also, will you please tell me how - 
membership can be attained in The American 
Guild of Organists?—C, F, 


A. F. A. G. O. indicates “Fellow of The 
American Guild of Organists,” and is acquired 
from The American Guild of Organists by the 
successful passing of an examination taken 
subsequently to the passing of the examina- 
tion for A. A. G. O. (Associate American Guild 
of Organists). To be able to take the Associate 
examination, the candidate must have been 
elected a Colleague, which form of member- 
ship is open to candidates upon recommenda- 
tion of two active members of the Guild. For 
information as to membership address the 
Headquarters, Room 3010 International Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, 630 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City. 
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Composers 
(Continued from Page 590) 
n “Stenka Razin” (a famous 
nd whose exploits are known to 
Russians) where he employed 
Volga Boatman’s Song to give 
ground. He also showed interest 
the ballet “Raymonda,” “The Sea- 
» and others, although leaning 
rard the conservative type of 
es, rather than toward the Na- 
alistic vein outlined by Rimsky- 
off and continued by Stravin- 
As he matured, Glazunoff became 
and more conservative and 
od his best medium of expression 
the classical forms (seven sym- 
ies and a violin concerto) . While 
er ceasing to be a Russian com- 
r, he moved farther and farther 
from the Nationalists. 
jabine (1872-1915) was even 
limited in his esthetic viewpoint 
the Nationalists. Educated at 
cow, a skillful pianist, his early 
s were redolent of Chopin. Later 
professed great enthusiasm for 
ophy and strove to embody its 
ets in his works (“Third Sym- 
ny, The Divine Poem,” “Poem of 
sy,’ “Prometheus’). He culti- 
an original harmonic scheme, 
chief feature of which was 
iotony of effect. It resembled a 
ulary of a limited number of 
ds used again and again. What- 
me may think of the ultimate 
of Scriabine’s music, it is obvi- 
that it has nothing in common 
_ that of the Nationalists. 
milarly, Rachmaninoff (1873—) 
orld famed as’a pianist and as 
poser of piano concertos, sym- 
es, choral works and “Rhap- 
on a Theme of Paganini,” used 
ously by Liszt and Brahms—is 
-unquenchable admirer of Tschai- 
wsky. Educated at Moscow, living 
* many years in Dresden and 
izerland and now in the United 
es, heisa follower of Tschaikow- 
‘This statement serves to place 
n as far as esthetic principles are 
erned. Whatever his sentiments 
rd the Nationalists, his practice 
been along more conservative 
d electic lines. 
there is no infallible prescription 
for recognizing Russian music, but 
ain traits are so persistent as to 
onstitute a guide toward recogni- 
tion. First, the use of folk song or 
melodies imitating the folk song 
€. Second, the use of “modal” 
armonies arising from the influence 
the Russian Orthodox Church, 
oth in folk song and art music. 
“hird, the use of insistent rhythm, 
If and the frequent change in time sig- 
nature. 


Glinka 


_ That a country gentleman, pam- 
a ‘pe: ed as a child, with a fair general 
WE -ducation and a most irregular mus- 
ical training, tormented throughout 


an underlying patriotic motive, an 
ultra-romantic plot centered — 
the abduction through magic bs sc 
heroine by an evil wizard, various 
fantastic exploits py the hero to re- 
cover his bride lea 


his life by uncertain health, should 


. become the indisputable oe ys 
the Russian Nationalistic schoo fo) 
composers, still porders on the mirac- 


ulous. A phenomenal pt for tan” ding to the final 


i ing English and Per- ine audience was 
— en proadened his happy ending. en d “Russlar 
eee torine ; travels in Italy completely mystified, an sslan 


i ras vartually a fail- 
and Ludmilla” was vartually a fa 


ure. Paradoxically, the music 
Glinka’s second opera Was infinil 
more mature than that of his first. 
The conciseness of the overture, 
despite its Italianate “second theme, 
the originality of the harmony, which 
offered many a hint to Borodin and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and furthermore 
foreshadowed the use of the whole 
tone scale, the telling and often in- 
genious use of the orchestra made 


mental horizon. But 
brought him in contact only with 


Italian opera, and added the ac- 
quaintance of Donizetti and Bellini. 
He spent five months in Berlin, mak- 
ing a rapid survey of musical theory 
under Siegfried Dehn, a scanty prep- 
aration for the arduous task to 
which he ultimately dedicated him- 
self, but giving him a certain tech- 
nical self-reliance on which he could 
and did build. But even while in 
Italy he had yearnings to compose 


of 


1itely 


genuinely Russian music. This aspi- Glinka’s artistic progress paren to 
ration was made definite by his intelligent musicians. The Persian 
friendship with Pushkin, Gogol and Chorus, Ratmir’s Song and more es- 
Zhukovsky who had similar ambi- pecially the Eastern Russian Le: 
tions in regard to Russian Nationalis- ginka showed the way to several later 
tic literature. It was finally Zhukov- Russian Nationalists. In addition all 
Nationalistic Russian composers of 


sky who suggested the subject for 
Glinka’s first opera “A Life for the 
Czar” which had been utilized by the 
Italian composer, Cavos, some fifteen 
years earlier. Surmounting every 
obstacle, including the hostility of 
his wife toward her husband’s musi- 
cal career, the indifference and even 
active intrigues on the part of the 
Opera management, Glinka achieved 
a signal success with this opera, in- 
cluding both a royal gift and an 
appointment as conductor of The 
Imperial Chapel by the Czar. The 
patriotic spirit of the new opera made 


opera after Glinka followed his ex 
ample by using subjects either in the 
historical or the fantastic 
Also, Glinka’s use of the sonata form 
overture, choruses for women's 
voices and his transparent treatment 
of the orchestra were imitated by 
many of his successors, 

Glinka was also a source of inspira 
tion in his orchestral pieces. The best 
of these, “La Kamarinskaya 
tasy on two Russian folk 
highly praised by Tschaikowsky a 
“a little masterpiece,” incited all Na 


category 


a fan 


tunes, 


Glinka, in particular, the idol of the tionalists to compose orchestral 
younger generation. To obtain new Works based on Russian theme 
Singers for The Imperial Choir, Glinka’s journey to Spain in 1844 


Glinka traveled far afield, and inci- 
dentally came in contact with the 
folk songs of the Caucasus and other 
eastern Russian provinces. 

Glinka had the natural impulse to 
continue his success as an opera com- 
poser. His choice fell upon a fan- 
tastic and often obscure poem by 
Pushkin, “Russlan and Ludmilla.” 
Pushkin was willing to aid in pre- 
paring the text, but his tragic death 
in a duel forced Glinka to seek other 
collaborators. Several of these 
labored to satisfy Glinka, with unfor- 
tunate results as far as dramatic 
continuity was concerned. When 
“Russlan” was performed in 1842, it 
would be difficult to Say which was 
more astounded, Glinka or his first 
night audience. For “A Life for the 
Czar,” with its undercurrent of pa- 
triotic sentiment, contained a suffi- 
cient Proportion of the familiar 
Italian style to induce his hearers to 
accept the Russian element, although 
the occasional use of folk Sone 
brought the unfavorable comment. 
Coachmen’s Music.” In “Russlan and 
Ludmilla” the Italian musica] ele- 
ment was still present to a consider 
able degree, Particularly in Lud. 
milla’s arias, But the exigencies f 
the Subject necessitated the use ot 
Finnish and Persian musicai sty] , 
well as Oriental dances. In nec of 


convinced him that its folk song was 
also felicitous musical material as 
shown in “La Jota Aragonesa” and 
“Souvenirs of a Night in Madrid.” 
Clear in form, effective in thematic 
manipulation and coloristic In or- 
chestral style, these pieces were the 
ancestors of Rimsky-Korsakof?’s bril- 
liant “Spanish Caprice.” 
There is scarcely a Russian 
poser, Nationalistic or not. who does 
not ‘show in his music an uncon- 
scious admiration of Glinka WwW , 
Glinka lacked in specific techni 
training, he more than made u 
abundant common sense, 
feeling for clear part writing and a 
gift for graphic treatment of 
orchestra. His convictions 
tice and his esthetic integrity forever 
stood before later Nationalist c m- 
posers as models nei i“ 
spiration. 
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Dargomyzhsky 
Dargomyzhsky 
ota cxrent 8 collateral founder of 
ussian Nationalism. Even > of 
an amateur than Glinka 
’ : a. 
2h technica] training 
ae sel of Glinka’s notebooks from 
iS lessons with Dehn, his ress 
toward originality 
further hampered 
the Russian 
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progress 


oI Style 


was 
refusal of 


produce his 
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opera to 


works, “Esmeralda” and « 
umph of Bacchus.” until } 
their completion. By pe 
seems no injustice to ,, 
Dargomyzhsky’s dramati 
far superior to his Power of m Me 
nvention His first succes a 
the performance of 
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 enged from Page 602) 
(as students. It is at this 
fhe V8 ne studies the student’s 
pol teeth, Lips, muscle strength, and 
jit malifications. After a few 
this exercise, it is advis- 
ove quickly. about the class, 


fest 
peal ad that some students 
ete fiexible in performance of 
‘4 A tise, and others have the 
it difficulty in doing it. 
i the instructor makes S HOW of 
whieh students can “putter” easily, 
he bas @ start towards classification 
of the students. He has at least an 
iia of which students can be as- 
ged to the brass family; while a 
gadent’s inability to perform this 
wercise properly is not a definite 
of of his being unable to play a 
iyass instrument, there is at any 
went an indication of prospective 
press players. 
the first “putter” exercise is not 
the type of lip vibration necessary to 
ihe playing of a brass instrument, 
and the next step would be that of 
ieinning an actual lip-vibration. 
This exercise would be conducted by 
asking the class as a whole to place 
the lips in a position slightly touch- 
ing each other, and in the manner 
ofa pucker, or a sort of whistling 
josition. The breath is then blown 
between the lips, producing a vibra- 
tin and a resultant sound very sim- 
iar to the buzzing of a bee. The 
“puza” exercise, it must be realized, is 
fat more intricate than the “putter” 
wercise, There are many teaching 
technics Which must be observed in 
the proper performance of this exer- 
tise. Many teachers permit the stud- 
als to place their lips too firmly 
lyether. This is a bad start, be- 
false a too firm position of the lips 
Glises inflexibility, and through the 
ightening of the lips a strain and 
"gidity occur in the muscles of the 
oat and chin. Another common 
lallt at this stage is to allow the 
ted” of the lips to be pursed out too 
ltt, When the lips are in the proper 
Page the “red” of the lip is turned 
Se lips, although only touch- 
: ; other, should be puckered 
ie tom the teeth. The lips do not 
Sheet Position while the breath 
ad Sh between them, and 
td ot oe absence of strain with 
ovever, ¢ 2 fais Properly begun, 
led with i vibration can be at- 
udent 9 ae more effort than the 
n histh - ordinarily use to hum 
ertion st Meg the constant over- 
Meh of cup is stage that causes SO 
AU Stage of inferior playing at a 
“nae the student’s training. 
the time “oat of progress made and 
’determin r on these exercises will 
ot mi naturally, by the num- 
length of th €nts enrolled and the 
€ class period. But, in any 
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case, ultimate good results must de-. 
pend on the thoroughness and care 
given to these first few “lessons.” 
Usually, if given at all, these pre- 
liminary endeavors are too hurried. 
These classes should meet at least 
three periods—of not less than thirty 
minutes each—depending, again, upon 
the size of the class and special cir- 
cumstances. 


Ordinarily, the first class period 
concludes with the “putter” exercise, 
collectively and individually. The sec- 
ond session concludes with everyone 
having had the opportunity to pUze? 
both individually and collectively. If 
the class is too large, an added sec- 
tion is recommended rather than 
rushing over the important phases of 
the class problems. At the end of the 
second, or “buzz” session, the instruc- 
tor will have recorded the names of 
those students showing adaptation 
for instruments of the brass family. 
By this time there will be a number 
of students showing little or no apti- 
tude for these instruments. The next 
step will be that of testing the class, 
both as an ensemble and individually, 
with cornet mouthpieces. Each stud- 
ent should have an opportunity to 
vibrate with the mouthpiece. 

The instructor should be sure to 
advise the student to avoid pressure, 
and to insist upon a relaxed, easy 
manner of “buzzing.” It will be found 
that some students, who were unable 
to “buzz” before using the mouth- 
piece, are now able to produce a sat- 
isfactory vibration and should be 
considered as prospective brass 
players. 

Other factors involved in adapta- 
tion to brass playing include an even- 
ness of the teeth, and a certain 
texture of lip and type of face mus- 
cles. Usually the instructor must 
avoid assigning cornet to those stud- 
ents having short upper or lower 
teeth, also those who have a decided 
underslung jaw, or whose lip muscles 
are weak. The rugged, heavy lip, 
square jaw, long, even teeth, and suf- 
ficient “red of the lip” to provide a 
cushion, usually indicate the em- 
bouchure and facial characteristics 
conducive to good brass playing. 
Those having unusually heavy lips, 
with more than average “red,” are 
prospective trombone, baritone, and 
tuba players. Naturally, in transfer- 
ring students from a cornet group to 
one of the other brass instrument 
groups, the instructor must consider 
mental quickness, strength, size, gen- 
eral attitude and interest of the stud- 
ent being shifted. 

If operating on an adequate sched- 
ule, we will find at the end of the 
third adaptation lesson that we have 
reached the following decisions: 

First, we have temporarily selected 
the students for the fourth grade cor- 
net classes. 

Second, we have listed those stud- 
ents assigned to cornet classes who, 
in view of adaptation tests, will later 
be transferred to other instruments 
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fr PEP and PATRIOTIC MEETINGS, 
FOOTBALL, BASKETBALL, Etc. 


The Most Interesting Collection 


for School Bands Ever Offered 


Chorus and members of Band SING these Beautiful 


A TINGING 
BAND 
BOOK 


by John Paul Janes 


@ Well-known School and 
College Choruses along with 
many Original pieces with 
catchy words. 


For Junior or Senior School Bands 
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PEP— [Vocal March) 
By MARION MOORE 
This band arrangement is in the correct key for use 
with chorus arrangements, Unison, S. A. and T. T. B. 
Published by J. A. Parks Co., York, Neb. 
Price 15¢ Per Copy 


HIGH SCHOOL CHEER SONG 
By ALICE LARRY WOODCOCK 
This band arrangement is in the correct key for use 
with the unison chorus, 
Published by Theo. Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price 15e Per Copy 


BOOSTING THE OLD HIGH SCHOOL 
By VINCENT ENGLEDINCER 
This band arrangement is in the correct key for use 
with chorus, S.A.T.B. arrangement. 
Published by J. A. Parks Co,, York, Neb. 
Price 15¢ Per Copy 


FOOTBALL SONG 
By EDWIN VAILE McINTYRE 
This band arrangement is in the correct key for use 
with the chorus S.A.T.B, arrangement. 
Published by the Willis Music Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Price 15¢ Per Copy 


CARRY ON, AMERICA, CARRY ON 
By H. O'REILLY CLINT _ 4 

A thrilling, patriotic melody with words that fit 
these strenous times, In correct key to be used with 
S. A. Choral arrangement, also available for chorus T. 
Tt, B. 

MARCH PATRIOT 

“Yankee Doodle,” “America,” “Dixie,” “Red, White 

and Blue.” For use on almost every program. 


SWINGING STICKS 
By JOHN PAUL JONES 
A drum solo, It always brings tremendous applause 
from the audience and makes a hit with the’band 


BLUE TROMBONE 
By HAROLD DEAN 
A trombone novelty. For this number, bring the 
trombones to the front of the band or have them stand 
if the band is seated. 


THREE TRUMPETERS 
By JOHN PAUL JONES 
The three trumpeters should step to the front upon 
introduction for the best effect. Very effective for foot- 
ball field in formation, with trumpets in front. 


ALMA MATER (School We Love) 


Suitable for use by any school or college. 


© Other Attractive Compositions Contained in “SING-O-PEP BAND BOOK” 


ROLL ON TO VICTORY 
By JOHN PAUL JONES 
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By JOHN PAUL JONES 
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BANNERS HIGH 
By JOHN PAUL JONES 


FIGHT, FIGHT, FIGHT 
By JOHN PAUL JONES 


SWING ALONG 
By LUAP SENOJ 
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FREE — Complete Cornet (Conductor) Part, Mailed Upon Request. 


JENKINS Music COMPANY 


IMPROVED 
CONNQUERORS 


C. G. CONN, Ltd., 913 CONN BLDG. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


of the brass family. (Because of their 
age and size in this grade, they would 
not as yet be able to perform upon 
the larger brass instruments.) 
Third, we have temporarily elimi- 
nated from these cornet classes those 
students showing no adaptation for 
that instrument, and have tentative- 
ly assigned them to one of the three 
remaining groups of instruments. 


The Woodwind Adaptation Class 


All students enrolled in beginning 
classes will likewise attend the wood- 
wind adaptation class, and for the 
present all are considered students of 
the clarinet. It is the clarinet which 


“sy KANSAS CiTy, MO. 


WM. S. HAYNES COMPANY 
Fiutes oF Distinction 
STERLING SILVER—GOLD—PLATINUM 
Catalog on request 


108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. | 


Diplomas, Certificates of Awards, Medals and 
Other Requisites for Awarding Pupils 
Completing Courses in Music 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-14 Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 


ye. yor take advantage of the many 

excellent merchandising oppor- 

tunities which ETUDE Advertising 
Columns offer you? 


serves as the’ trial instrument for 
determination of woodwind adapta- 
tion. The problem of physical adapta- 
tion for woodwind instruments are 
far less numerous than those of the 
brass family. This is especially true 
in the matter of embouchure, as there 
are many more requirements for 
brass embouchure. While the teeth, 
type of lip, jaw formation, and other 
characteristics all have some effect 
upon the playing of woodwind instru- 
ments, they do not influence per- 
formance to the same extent that 
they do with brass performance. But 
there are other characteristics which 
(Continued on Page 640) 
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yeas are over, to earn a living with career, for they will not be content 
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binations and bizarre ie go 
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The Carcassi Guitar Method 
By George C. Krich 


INCE THE EARLY PART of the 
nineteenth century, when the 
guitar became known to every- 
ag a musical instrument worthy 
sewrios study, numerous “methods” 
ve bern compiled by most of the 
great virtuosos and composers for 
iis instrument, presenting to the 
fiture students their ideas of what 
sudies were necessary to become a 
oficent performer. Of all these, 
none have approached the consistent 
ppilarity of the “method” by Mat- 
op Careassi, an Italian Guitar vir- 
tuoso, who was born in Florence in 
192 and died in Paris, January 16th, 
1853, Philip J. Bone in his book, “The 
Guitar and Mandolin,” speaks of it 
as follows: “This Volume, ‘Complete 
Method for Guitar, op. 59,’ is a 
gholarly and useful work, in fact 
one of the best, if not the best com- 
ilation of its kind. It has been 
fvored with the widest and most 
uiversal circulation of any Guitar 
Method ever published and has en- 
joyed the distinction of beine trans- 
ated, revised, rewritten, condensed, 
augmented and mutilated by suc- 
ceding Guitarists of every nation- 
ality.” 
The original edition, with English 
ind French text, bears this interest- 
ing introduction by the author: “The 
fattering reception given to my 
Yorks by professors and distin- 
sshed amateurs up to this period, 
amd a long experience in teaching 
‘he guitar having furnished me 
ich useful information, I am in- 
tuted to bring this method before 
tte public, Tt will facilitate the study 
ca a thorough knowledge of 
it instrument in a concise and sim- 
ie Manner. I have taken great care 
a each lesson so progressive 
A hae: pupil, however ignorant of 
thy i aeewg will be interested 
tishide ns to the end of 
alics, why ane those dry diffi- 
a 4 = too often tend to 
iyeting ; €ginners. Besides the 
: iene left hand which I 
tatagement extensively, the exact 
nays Se of the right hand has 
Most ihe to me one of the 
‘ime ang ‘a Means of acquiring 
the suecess ive execution. From 
tis. me ga the application 
Mis, T can ™ amongst my own 
italien ae e assurance that any 
Wthattention tre Who will study it 
acquire a tom beginning to end 
Bhitar » Perfect knowledge of 
e 
te frend Consists of three parts, 
*esinning with an introduc- 
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tory chapter on the rudiments of 
music, explains proper position of 
holding the instrument, gives explicit 
instruction in the matter of fingering 
for left and right hand, presents 
Scales, chords, preludes and simple 
pieces all arranged progressively. The 
second part gives examples of special 
effects—slurred notes, legato, stac- 
cato, trills, vibrato, grace notes, har- 
monics—followed by practical studies 
in the 4th, 5th, 7th, 9th position and 
Scales in thirds, sixths, octaves and 
tenths. The third part is a collection 
of short pieces in different grades 
of difficulty further to improve the 
execution and musical taste of the 
student. This method was later sup- 
plemented by a volume of “Twenty- 
five Melodic and Progressive Etudes, 
Op. 60,” a work containing a great 
variety of technical exercises de- 
signed for the development of right 
hand fingering. 

Not a great deal is known concern- 
ing the early career of Carcassi be- 
yond the fact that he studied the 
guitar in his youth and, by his con- 
centrated efforts and natural musi- 
eal endowments, acquired most ex- 
traordinary skill upon his chosen 
instrument. After establishing an en- 
viable reputation as a performer in 
his native land, he toured Germany, 
where he was received with un- 
bounded enthusiasm. In 1820 he ar- 
rived in Paris and, two years later, 
made his first appearance in London. 
These cities had been visited previ- 
ously by Ferdinand Sor; and the 
English and French musical public, 
recognizing the genius of Carcassi, 
received him with open arms. 

Ferdinando Carulli, sometimes 
called the father of the Italian school 
of guitar playing, had been a resi- 
dent of Paris for some years and by 
his concert performances and guitar 
compositions had drawn to himself 
the favor and patronage of the 
wealthy Parisians. Up to this time 
he had written and published more 
than three hundred compositions, 
among them a method which was a 
universal favorite. But, with the ar- 
rival of Carcassi, the fickle Parisians 
were ready to transfer their alle- 
giance to the new star on the guitar 
firmament. Carcassi was in the prime 
of life, and he introduced a new style 
of music, more modern, melodious, 
brilliant, abounding in artistic and 
pleasing effects and also of but 
medium difficulty. Publishers impor- 
tuned him for his compositions, and 
salons of Parisian artists and of the 

(Continued on Page 642) 
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CHICAGO 


56th SEASON 


Founded in 1886 by John J. Hattstaedt, today The American Conserva- 
tory of Music is outstanding among institutions for music education in 
this country. Its graduates are to be found occupying positions of honor 
and responsibility in every department of music. 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


The Faculty—One hundred and thirty 
artist teachers, many of national and in- 
ternational reputation, including pian- 
ists: Heniot Levy, Rudolph Reuter, Al- 
Jen Spencer, Edward Collins, Kurt 
Wanieck, Louise Robyn, Tomford Har- 
ris, Earl Blair, Mabel Osmer and others; 
Voice: Theodore Harrison, Charles La- 
Berge, John Wilcox, Elaine De Sellem; 
Violin: John Weicher, Herbert Butler, 
Scott Willits, Stella Roberts; Organists: 
Frank Van Dusen, Edward Bigenschenk ; 
Theory: Leo Sowerby, John Palmer, 
Irwin Fischer. School Music—C. Dissin- 
ger, Ann Trimingham. 


Accredited Courses are offered in Piano, 
Vocal, Violin, Organ, Orchestra and Band 
Instruments, Public School Music, Chil- 
dren’s Piano Work, Class Piano, Musical 
Theory, Dramatic Art and Dancing. 


Degrees—Bachelor of Music, Bachelor 
of Music Education, Master of Music 
and Master of Music Education are con- 
ferred by authority of the State of IIli- 
nois and recognized as a guarantee of 
accomplishment 


Professional and Teaching Engagements 
—Although the management does not 
guarantee positions, it has been most 
suecessful in assisting students to find 
remunerative situations in colleges, acad- 
emies, music schools and in concert, 
opera, radio, orchestra, lyceum and choir 
work. 


Tuition is reasonable in keeping with the 
times and may be paid in convenient in- 
stallments. Complete particulars given in 
catalog which will be mailed on request. 


Students’ Self Help—The management 
makes every endeavor to assist needy 
students to find part-time employment. 
Many find work as teachers, accom- 
panists or part-time positions working 
for commercial houses, ete. 


Dormitories—Desirable living and board- 
ing accommodations can be secured at 
the Conservatory Dormitories at moder- 
ate rates. Particulars on request. 


Fall term begins September 15th. 


For free catalog address John R. Hattstaedt, President 


576 Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 


OBERLIN Conservatory 


A Division of OberlinsOollege. Thorough instruction in all 
branches of music. 46 specialist teachers, excellent equipment 
(200 practice rooms, 23 modern organs, etc.) Degrees: Mus.B., 
School Mus. B.,- A.B. with musie major. Delightful college 
town. Catalog. Frank H. Shaw, Dir., Box 591, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO 


THE SCHOOL OF 
Muste 
offers accredited courses in Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Public School Music, 
Harmony, and Orchestral Instruments. 
Confers Degrees of B. M., A. B., and 
M. M. 
Distinguished faculty including 
ARTHUR C. BECKER 
SERGEI TARNOWSKY 
MME. MARIA KURENKO 
RICHARD CZERWONKY 
WALTER KNUPFER 
SAMUEL A. LIEBERSON 


The Dept. of Drama offers a 3-year Course 
Address Registrar for Bulletin 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
Room 401, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A Professional 
School of Music 


in a University Environment 
For Free Bulletins Write Northwestern University 
Mi, School of Music, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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OLITAN 
OSM OFUSIC 


SHIRLEY GANDELL, M.A., Oxford 
_, University, England, President. 
37th year. Accredited. Offers courses 
in all branches of Music. Certificates, 
diplomas and degrees. Desirable board- 
ing accommodations. Located in down- 
town musical center, 

Box E, 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NORTH PARK COLLEGE 


E. Clifford School 
¥ 


Toren, 


Director 50th 


Year 


9. 
WEST 


Trains students for active musical careers in 
their chosen field. Progressive faculty. Consery- 
atory occupies own building. Piano, voice, 
violin, cello, reed and brass instruments, church 
and choral music, theory, music education and 
expression. Fall semester begins September 16. 


Write E. CLIFFORD TOREN, Dir. 
3201 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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oa Monstrations of classroom are 
nv enitarist im. « . isti is Instructors 
ny guitarist nave be hy eo School of the Air” dur-_ Distinguished | nstru 
‘ a Nay Conference, with Alan Lo- Monday, September 15th 


(Catalogue on Request ) 
One Follen Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


if a study 0a! 


” t 
Golden, t jolk song authority, the 


te he Quartet, and Joshua 


* a! } = 
teiting. mous foik musician, of- 


this we can truthfw) 


tills 


TEMBER, i941 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


RUDOLPH GANZ, President 


Member of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools; Institutional member of the National Associ- 
ation of Schools of Music. 


A Professional school of music conferring accredited Bachelor and 


Master of Music Degrees with major in Piano, Voice, Violin, ‘Cello, 
Organ, Orchestral Instruments, Musicology, or Composition. 


Faculty of internationally and nationally famous artist teachers. 
STUDENT AID AVAILABLE TO A NUMBER OF DESERVING STUDENTS. 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 
Write now for Free Catalogue; Address the Registrar 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


R. A. Elmquist, Business Manager 
64 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


INCORPORATED 


College WS of Music 


Suz 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Divisionof Lindenwood College 
for Women, Thorough prepara- 
| tion for careers in music under 
i a distinguished faculty. B.M. 
degree, certificate and diploma 
in piano, voice, violin, organ, 
harp, other instruments, pub- 
lie school music, theory, har- 
mony, history and appreciation 
of music, Well-equipped stu- 
dios, beautiful buildings on 
138 acres near St. Louis with 
its frequent concerts, operas, 
other musical attractions. For 
catalog and view book, write 
Harry Morehouse Gage, Pres, 


Box 1241, St. Charles, Mo. 


ALBINO GORNO, Dean SIDNEY C. DURST, Dr. of Studies 
Founded 1878 


Faculty of internationally known artists. College 
courses lead to Artist Diplomas in applied.music, 
to B. Mus. degrees (vocal or theory); B. S. Mus. 

d., B. Ed. Pub. Sch, Mus. and M.Ed. in col- 
laboration with Univ. of Cincinnati. Close associa- 
tion with noted Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
and with WLW. Professional instruction in radio 
broadcasting and recording; complete studios. 
Weckly college broadcast over Station WLW. 

For catalog and folder write: 
Office of the Dean 


1228 Central Parkway Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ohe Clebeland Institute of (/)usic 


Confers Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 
Faculty of Nationally Known Musicians 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director, 3411 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC “Pacific Northwest's Oldest Musical School” 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS ELLISON-WHITE . 


Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to = 
Bachelor of Music Degree. Diploma and Certifi- Conservatory of Music 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School Ariel Rubstein, Director 


Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods All Bata palies soe Music Gutsianding Faculty 
Courses leading to B. Mus., M. Mus. and 
Bulletin sent free upon request ‘Artists Diplomas 


W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 1539 N. E. 10TH AVE., PORTLAND, OREGON 


THE JULIUS HARTT MUSICAL FOUNDATION * HARTFORD * CONN. 


THE JULIUS HARTT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Moshe Paranoy, Director 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 
HAROLD BAUER, Piano; AARON BODENHORN, ’Cello; 


ALFRED EINSTEIN, History and Musicology; ROSS LEE 

FINNEY, Composition; FREDERICK JACOBI, Composition; 

WILLIAM KROLL, Violin; FRIEDRICH SCHORR, Voice 
and Opera; JULIA SMITH, Public School Music. 


BACHELOR OF MUSIC DEGREE 
WITH MAJOR IN INSTRUMENT, VOICE OR COMPOSITION 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 
187 BROAD STREET . s ° HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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The 
Most Important Thing 
in the World 


by 
Fledley Greer “Preston 


The most important thing 

in the world to the right- 

minded parent is the life, 

health, happiness, Ppros- 

perity and security of his 
H. G. Preston child. 


Singuarly enough, music is now looked 
upon by thousands of educators, busi- 
ness men, psychologists and sociologists 
as one of the foremost essentials in the 
training of the child who has to face the 
varied problems in modern complex life. 

From wide contacts and years of ex- 
perience in teaching children, as well as 
adult students, the following truths have 
made themselves prominent over and 
over again: 


‘ontinued from Page 585) 


ext, take a look into the adver- 
and business methods which 
best teachers now employ. Have 
1 a circular?” 
0.2 
ve you ever had one?” 
I wouldn’t know how to com- 
O ne.” , 
Well, by all that’s sensible, get 
one who knows how to write and 
nt a circular to help you.” 
it I haven’t any money.” 
ell, then go to some good friend 
borrow the amount.” 
‘But I have always looked down on 
chers who advertise.” 
Representative teachers have ad- 
tised for years,” we replied. 


eMusic stimulates the mind to far 
greater activity. 


-y of thought 
Music develops accuracy of cm a6 3 
and performance as does no other subject 


“Music develops poise — that _ pois 
which the child must have to help & 
meet the world face to face 


TY, ; 5 st f tast 
/ pic ivates refinemen f taste 
21 music cult es Sak Oar 


and enables the child to f 
social emergency. 


eMusic has to do with the 
in life and its 


eMusic more than ever in 
| become a “must” in the daily ! 
people, and the child who is 
quainted with it is decidedly han 


2M usic study puts the child tn ME 
session of one of the mo } 
all accomplishments 


Therefore, Music calls for a necessar 
and extremely reasonable inves ent 
your child’s future which will pay prec 


lifetime dividends 


“There is a very good reason for 
»’ we continued. “The public is 
| unacquainted with the real im- 
tance of music in the child’s life, 
| it is a part of your professional 
to promote this educational 
‘k.” 
“Well,” he asked, “how shall I get Uaknown when Czerny prepared his 
newspaper notices and go about work. And still the Czerny edition 
writing a circular?” continues to guide our students! 
“Forget your newspaper notices,” Even if the use of an Ur-text is be- 
told him. “Always remember that yond the grasp of less mature stu- 
buyer is selfish. He thinks about dents, it should be obtainable to the 
it he is going to get. Sell the ad- teacher. He should be able to get it, 
tages of music study to them, not to consult it, to have it lying on the 
es about your musical greatness. Piano for corrective comparison when 
y are interested in themselves, his students come with passages pre- 
in you until you produce con- Pared from other editions. And he 
ing results,” : cannot find it in any American edi- 
e then wrote this circular for tion! 
. It was attractively printed on I never venture to t 
ie : each the last 
2 pages, 5%” x 814”. The name, of of the Beethoven Sonatas without at 
urse, is anonymous. The last page least showing my students the 
; e circular was left blank to give Beethoven Ur-text. edition. This does 
ppearance of dignity. not imply that the editions of 
e then brought to this teacher’s masters like von Biilow or Schnabel 
ntion the fact that, since it was are in any way incorrect. But the 
unlikely that pupils would come reflect tendencies—personal patlonal 
he would have to do a great temporal—that are not what Baee 
al of missionary work, even door thoven himself indicated. Take th 
L ringing, which is a polite name matter of fingering, for exam le. 
“hustling.” You see, his position Beethoven himself marked fin an 
S an extreme one. He had to do which are natural Bad i gerings 
1ething and do it quickly. Th ve Simple, yet 
d qu y. ere how few of the editions follow th ! 
| No question about his ability. He The reason, quite si erry 
lly had something worth while to there are eyeles of et 7 that 
|, and there was no reason why he ing from the perfo . ae 
uld not proffer his services where of the time f th eo ondards 
'y were needed. fo 2. We know 
; for example, that th 
iow did it all come out? In less not used in playin ss pe b | was 
a month, he had acquired twen- Beethoven used the th ae ae 
new pupils; and one of the first cated it sparing! ee vt indi 
ngs he did was to pay off the loan Later, the ey on the black keys. 
t he had secured to help him get sion” of the R ng of “free expres- 
fresh start. In another month, did away wit omantic epoch quite 
uch to his amazement, he had forty Beate fn, - naa eo ing and 
Pon came in to see us, wreathed they “felt,” tok Played as 
I = es. Hip said: Precise by nature = von Bilow. 
1 wouldn’t have believed it. One orchestral routine oe. by 
nth ago I was a failure. Now I restore some a tous to 
am back in my chosen profession, Pec, he sct €asure of order to 
have confidence in myself, have re- errors he fou ei Be ceing. the 
tored my self-respect, and most of edition of Beeth a 
1 feel that this is the beginning of self less on the-tea, Boesed him- 
a new life and I will never be afraid than on his own ae 
myself again. I expect to be giving the approach t ee 
sixty lessons in a few months.” > Eee 


MR. PRESTON’S CIRCULAR 


Musical Independence for America 


(Continued from Page 591) 


as eccentric (though in a different 
way) as the points he sought to re 
form. 

Hence, von Biilow’s overdone f 
gerings are quite different from Bee 
thoven’s, and are calculated along the 
lines of his (von Biilow’s) own pet 


formance abilities. We know, for in 
stance, that von Bilow had little or 


no repeating technic; that is, when 
he repeated the same note many 
times, his wrist action was such that 
his tone quality suffered if he used 
the same finger. Hence the mania for 
changing fingers on repeated notes 
There is no fundamental pianistic 


need for this; performers with g00d 
repeating wrists laugh at it. But 
set a fashion, from which we have 
not entirely recovered. In von Bulow 
drive for greater general accuracy. it 
was Considered a major sin to dev 
ate from marked fingerings. In my 
Own youthful studies, I was made 
follow the fingerings on the page; if 
I could not, even if my tone improved 
when I used my own fingerings. I was 
scolded. To-day, we have studied our 
WAY out of the “Romantic” errors of 
von Bulow’s time. Also 
chief concern to tone 
ger which produces it! Thus. we have 
another instance of an edition which 
ee excellently for the needs of 
its time, but which is pointle for 
us, who have j ae ae eee oe 
‘ lave inherited the fruits of 
: A Ae ULES f 
more recent research. Yet 
Bilow edition Still rank 
authoritative ones! It is ite } 
pecting ; : S quite like ex- 
our theater audiences ¢ 
excited aves ha ices tO Wax 
nha J Social problems 
S Plays, regardless of 
that a= : é l€SS Of the 
passing time 
ed them. 
All of the dependable edit 
somiathi “0ie editions have 
ething t a 
ee & to recommend them—+th 
ench edition of Bach (Dur a> aes 
be used suc ani y 


dad) can 
: cessfully becanes i+ eae 
little “editeq”: the e€cause it 

(Ricordi) , 


to 


we accord 
not to the fin- 


the von 


S among the 


has quite correct- 


Italiay ; 
an edition 
though much over-edited 


Poa of Germany and into not good enough to enter any other 
tl that music might be pub- field of accordion work. 
prantes ie and the French govern- A reasonable amount of technic is 
jned | ce ordered @ national edi- necessary, and a good memory is 
pent fe great classics. Is it not essential. The real success of a popu- 
io of ys, in America, to profit by lar entertainer, however, depends 
ane f0 Edo Are we to continue much upon his appearance, person- 


ta Pe sical authenticity, as ality and selection of a repertoire. 


m 
maid in 1914? He must possess that certain magne- 
an sat prepare an American tism which enables him to “put over” 
A abt of Musical Independence. his numbers. 
ei ay ot not the invaluable Ur- Those who enter this work must 
" ae presently to be endangered, be prepared to adapt themselves to 
should have editions prepared any playing circumstances, for their 


here and now. Possibly engagements will vary from society 


m, 
phe publishing houses might homes to hotel dining-rooms, private 
ie the great composers among parties, lodge affairs, church ban- 
vonselves, 00€ taking Bach, one quets and numerous other similar 
geethoven, and SO OF. But however it affairs. The home type of boy and 
ip arranged, the work should begin. girl will not enjoy this type of play- 


our future musical standards rest ing unless prepared to take rebuffs 
anon two pillars: (1) respect for the occasionally. Theatrical and similar 
vinted page—for every least note, engagements require travel, for 
st, and indication upon it, and (2) which the accordionist must be pre- 
ite realization that the truest inter- pared. 
pretation of any work was its writ- The income from popular enter- 
ing—the meaning put into it by its taining is not so steady as that from 
composer. In the Ur-text alone do we teaching, but neither is the work so 
and the printed page most wholly confining. There is an element of 
yuthy of respect; the free, unham- gamble in it, for those who are in 
ered expression of the composer. demand can earn large sums while 
yoles in fingering, phrasing, and they are popular. Business acumen 
‘eling” will come and go; but there is essential for securing engagements 
an beno change in Bach’s and Bee- and keeping the entertainer’s name 
fhoven’s own wishes about their before the public. 
works, Shall we not do all we can to Orchestra accordionists and radio 
jestade our American publishers to accordionists must prepare along the 
aloy us to learn at first hand what same lines, since both must special- 
these wishes are? ize in developing rapid technic and 
=) ST See in being good sight readers. An or- 
i - chestra accordionist is not required 
Choosing An Accor dion to do much memorizing, but a radio 
Career accordionist must have a nice id 
i toire of varied selections memorize 
ecco Pee Mae: and at his finger tips when needed. 
tin teaching, so let us think of the Both must understand harmony and 
toneert accordionist. He must be a be able to arrange music. 
fte musician and an artistic per- Popular orchestra accordionists 
former, His technic must be flawless, must be more than good musicians. 
tis memory perfect, and he must They must have a natural ability for 
lave a large repertoire of concert style in playing and in the projecting 
tubers, The percentage who attain of modern rhythms. Players who 
wievss in this line is so small that cannot improvize and who are at the 
Wrecommend it only for those who mercy of every written note do not 
bea and who are skilled per- make good modern orchestra ac- 
i Itisa fine goal for a student cordionists. 
ae himself, if he possesses Experienced orchestra aDCOREIEEE 
be aN oe just named and if ists are well paid after they mre 
We ord to take the time to gone through the necessary Se 
ca or it, After all musical of gaining experience and cee re 
tent ra has been completed, suf- cated with a good orchestra whic 
ria ae must be allowed for the is in demand. sais 
vies vork necessary to build up We have enumerated the essentla 
sional name, required for each branch of the ac- 
e career of a professional ac- cordion profession; and we have tried 


nie eeteainer is one which re- to bring out the good and - 
Which b; : least preparation and one features of each, so that pee 
tive mings the quickest remunera- may consider them well before mak- 
ee However, we wish im- ing a decision on their future career. 

* 


Medi 
um emphasize the fact that ee sites : 
“nists who enter this line Pietro Deiro will answer questions 


nH : 
ae it merely asa stepping about accordion playing. - : 
With it nd must never be satisfied should be addressed to him in na 
Thisie 4 Permanent career. The of THE ETUDE, 1712 Chestnut Street, 
in, duitements for this voca- Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


. ate $0 smal tpt 
bi all that a player limits ——_—_—_— 
TOgress and will wake up some “Every day that we spend 


; . . 
ay tealization that his popu- learning something is a day 
he wane and his playing Beethoven. 
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INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART BALDWIN-WALLACE 
DR. FRANCIS L. YORK, Chairman CONSERVATION 05 MUSIC 
= EREA, suburb o| evelan 
Hotaaylagedh sh git Sins Sieh COR CTI, Ba ERR 
Founded 1897. All branches of Music and Dramatic Art. wouriand gta US ve Se cae cr Tarbes 


Letters 


without 
ost.” — 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ERNEST HUTCHESON, President 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


GEORGE A. WEDGE, Dean 


Individual vocal and instrumental instruction. Classes in Theory, Com- 

position, and all branches of music education. 

Courses leading to diploma and B. S. and M. S. degrees in instru- 

mental, singing, and public school music departments. 
Catalog on request. 

Room 122, 120 Claremont Avenue, New York 


School of Sacred Music. Faculty of 70 artists. Accredited tion to: 
Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. 


H. B. MANVILLE, Business Manager 
52 Putnam, Detroit, Mich. 


ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Dean, Berea, Ohio 


RIVERDRIVE SCHOOL OF MUSIC & ARTS 
34. RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK CITY 
FREDERICK G. KOEHLER, Director 


Dormitories Catalogue on request 
For further information address Secretary 


Fall Scholarships 


sc ee Oe 
BOSTON UNIV. couece or | PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC 


ONSERL, 
g aN Chartered by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


216 South 20th Street 
Maria EzeERMAN DRAKE 
Managing Director 
Courses leading to Degrees 


Thorough preparation for careers M Ss | Cc 
in music. B.Mus., M.Mus.Ed. and ‘5 
AM. degrees, and diplomas. Voice, Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Cello, Brass, Wind and Percussion instru- 
ments. Public School Music, Theory, History of 
Music, Musicology, Composition, Church Music. 
Distinguished faculty, including many Boston 
Symphony Orchestra members. Cultural opportu- 
nities of Boston. Attractive dormitories. Catalog. 
Alfred H. Meyer, Dean, 53 Blagden St., Boston, 


Mace. 


A Revealing New Book in Two Parts | Alyiene Academy and Theatre 
94 


PARAGON OF RHYTHMIC COUNTING Est. 18 
Opera, D , D .™M ~ Stud; 4 : sine 
FOR ALL RHYTHMS Sra darean, Stage, Gereen, Platioun, Radio. New vedere 


PARAGON OF HARMONIZING — | S22 cstauic! “Scow"Somutien.t 66 W. 5 SE." New Vor 
applied to 
FOUR KINDS OF HARMONIZATIONS 
Send for explanatory circular 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St. (Park Ave.) New York City 


Voice Training 
for Serious Students and Teachers 


LOUISE WEIGESTER 
160 WEST 73d STREET NEW YORK 


a a ES) Sl See 
Excellent merchandising opportunities are to be found in Etude advertising columns 


Fall Term Begins October Ist 


PEABO CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


REGINALD STEWART, Director 


rs 


One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 
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Junior Club Outline 


Assignment for September 


Biography 


(a) Give story of Bach’s life as 
found in the “Standard History of 
: usic,” or any similar history of (h) Select the two best definitions 
music. presented and write them in your 
2 Give explanation of polyphonic notebook. 

fusic.. j i ee 
_ (ce) Bach’s “Mass in B minor” is 
nsidered to be one of the greatest 
mpositions ever written by any 
poser. The principal vocal parts 
the mass are: Kyrie Eleison; 
‘oria; Credo; Sanctus; Benedictus; 
‘Shad Dei. Give translations of these 
les. 
(d) Give explanation of the “Well- 
mpered Clavichord.” 
i (e) What is a clavichord? 

(f1) What is a fugue? 


Terms 


(g) Give in your own words a defi- 
nition of MUSIC. 


Keyboard Harmony 


Gi) Play the following pattern of 
triad and inversions in all major 
keys, without stumbling (hands to- 
gether or separately). 


(From the “Keyboard Harmony 
for Juniors”) 


Musical Program 
y of the small pieces in the 
_ Anna Magdelene “Notebook” (pieces 
_ which Bach wrote for his young 
wife to play) 


Two Solo Violins and Orchestra”: 
or the “Toccata and Fugue in D” 
(or any similar Bach recordings). 
(Juvenile Clubs may adjust this pro- 
a to meet their own grade of 
advancement, omitting what i 
difficult) ea 
(The books mentioned and the other 
materials’ to be employed may be 
obtained through the publishers of 


‘One or more of the Chorals 
Two-part Invention 

€cords: If possible borrow some 
_Tecords of the great “Mass in B 


ny minor”; and of the “Concerto for THE ETUDE) 
A Musical Rainbow 
y By Mrs. Paul Rhodes 
_ Name the colors that will com 
: ; plete Zucca) 
| ged es Seo ere 
: Joe (Fo 
eee : 9. Little Hom ie 7 
2. —— Mill (Herbert) (Lohr) ee * West 
3. The Peacock (Griffes) 10. Deep (DeR, 
He ee of the Water 11. The Girl of the aa = Wy 
At (Puccini) ( Si rest 
2 : poot-che’- 
8. The — (Mozart) PWMighty tak’, =” 
ki e Big Bear (Mana- (Nevin) 


Answers on Next Page) 


ic 


Why not start a Junior Musi 
Hundreds have done so with 


MY JUNIOR CLUB CREED 


To study and hear good music 


much as I am able; 


My Own Junior Music Club Bog, 


up? 


To appreciate my musical opportuni- 


ties; 


To be careful and regular in my prac 


tice and club attendance; 


To appreciate the talents and abili 


ties of my companions; 


To realize that music benefits 
mind and body and exalts life. 
Piedged by: Name .. 
Address 
Date 
OUR CLUB 


The name of our club Is 
We have (number) 

We meet at 

Our meetings are held on 
Our colors are.... 

Our 


motto is.. 


Our club pin is 


OUR OFFICERS 

Our President's name is 
Address . 

Our Vice-president’s 
Address . 

Our Secretary’s name i 
Address . 

Our Treasurer’s name is 
Address : 

Our Counselor’s name is 
Address 


name is 


OUR COMMITTEES 

The chairman of our Prog 
mittee is .~.. : 

Members of Committee 


ram Com- 


are. 


member 


MY ATTENDANCE RECORD 
Date Present Absett 


OUR MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Name Address 


COMPOSITIONS I HA 
AT CLUB MEETINGS 


Name of Piece Composer Dit 


Mh 00 ek 


r Music Club 
0 
(Continued) 


uRE FOR ORGANIZING 
pROOr WIOR MUSIC CLUB 


A 
NSELOR, or LEADER, 
Der all who may be inter- 
eg (ene group may be confined 
a pils of one teacher, or each 
‘ Hie be asked to bring a friend) . 
HS purpose and ideals of the club 
explained; when and where to 
po discussed and voted upon;: the 
“ton of dues and fines is discussed 
on. 
es for officers are offered, 
and officers elected by ballot to serve 
ear. 

en appoints chairmen 
of committees. (Members may ex- 
press preference for the committee 

qn which they would serve.) 
If there is much variation in age 
ot members, the club should be 
firided into a Junior and Juvenile 


section. 


PROCEDURE FOR CONDUCTING 
MEETINGS 


The President opens the meeting; 
The Secretary calls the roll (to 
which members may respond, if time 
permits, with name of composer, 
musical term, and so on). 

The President brings up for dis- 
cussion new or old business, then 
tums the meeting over to the Pro- 
gram Chairman. 

The program usually consists of 
solos and duets; a short paper may 
te read on the topie of the day; 
games and quizzes may be used; a 
stort period devoted to ear-training 
and Keyboard harmony is beneficial. 
Vhen the members are very young, 
thythm orchestras may be included. 
Meeting should be closed with 
dup singing club song. 

li the Club consists of a choral or 
Mehestral group, the procedure at 


teetings may be arranged differently 
{0 meet conditions.) 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


a Sttve for one year. 
ue President conducts the meet- 
tet ee chairmen of commit- 
i tb up for discussion any old 
W Dusiness, 
Vice-president has these 
tts, if the President is absent. 
(ome eee collects all dues 
let al do not have dues): and 
“4 i clubs do not 
fy) «. . Ue Treasurer must be 
. is Keeping her records and 
gars Cocount of the club’s fund 
me times, 
ue arretary calls the roll, keeps 
ad ry Meetings and attendance, 
letters when any are 


necessary; also she reads at the meet- 
ings all the communications she has 
received. 

The Counselor, or Leader, attends 
all meetings and offers advice or sug- 
gestions as needed. 


DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 


The Program Committee outlines 
the programs in advance and con- 
tacts those who are to take part on 
each program. 

The Hospitality Committee ar- 
ranges the chairs and makes ready 
everything that will be needed for 
the meeting. 

The Entertainment Committee pro- 
vides games when such are desired: 
prepares for special occasions, and 
procures special entertainment not 
scheduled in regular meetings. When 
special affairs are to be _ held, 
the Entertainment Committee should 
confer with the President and Coun- 
selor. 

The Refreshment Committee takes 
charge of preparing and serving re- 
freshments at regular and special 
meetings. (Many clubs do not serve 
refreshments.) 

The Membership Committee at- 
tends to admitting new members into 
the club. The President and Counse- 
lor should be members of this com- 
mittee. Clubs make their own regu- 
lations and requirements for new 
members. 

The Scrapbook Committee attends 
to collecting interesting items and 
pictures and putting them in the club 
scrapbook. 

The Radio Committee listens to 
good concerts on the radio and sends 
post cards to program directors. 

Additional committees may be 
formed as needed, large clubs needing 
more committees than small clubs. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR 
MEETINGS 


Lives of great composers (as appeared 

in The Junior Etude, Little Biography 
Series) 

History of the Symphony 

Orchestral Instruments 

Stories of Famous Operas (as ap- 
peared in The Junior Etude opera 
series) 

Folk Songs and Folk Dances 

Music of the American Indian 

Dance Forms in Music 

Music of Specified Composers 

Music of Specified Countries } 

Musical Quizzes (such as appear in 
The Junior Etude) 

Current Events in Music 

The Oratorio 

Music by American Composers 

Musie Memory Contests a 

Keyboard Harmony and Ear Training 

(One or more meetings or an entire 
season may be devoted to each of 
the above suggestions) 


LIST OF SUGGESTED MATERIAL 
For Junior Clubs 


Standard History of Music 
James Francis Cooke 
What Every Junior Should Know 
about Music ... .... Elizabeth Gest 
Magic World of Music 
Olga Samaroff Stokowski 
Keyboard Harmony for Juniors 
Elizabeth Gest 
Story of Music. .Balbour and Freeman 
Handbook of Terms ....... Gehrkens 
Noted Names in Music ...... Baltzell 
Miniature Duets from Master 
Symphonies .....:.. Elizabeth Gest 
Miniature Duets from Master 
COVETCUTES? sis alk te Elizabeth Gest 
Musical Playlets for Young Folks 
James Francis Cooke 


For Juvenile Clubs 


Young Folks Picture History of 
Music ........James Francis Cooke 
Prince Melody in Music Land 
Simpson 
North American Tunes for Rhythm 
Orchestras ate. nas Elizabeth Gest 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


(Each club makes its own rules, as 
clubs meet under very different cir- 
cumstances) i 
The above outline, published in 

booklet form, may be obtained 

through THE ETupe at nominal cost. 

Every club member should have his 

own booklet. If there is no Junior 

Club in your neighborhood, why not 


start one? You will find it lots of - 


fun. You may also obtain club but- 
tons, bearing portraits of great mu- 
sicians, through THE ETUDE at nomi- 
nal cost. 


Bach Puzzle 


The year of Bach’s birth, plus the number 
of letters in his surname, plus the number of 
his children, plus the year in which he went 
to Leipzig, minus the year of Mozart’s birth, 
plus the number of fugues in the “Well- 
Tempered Clavichord,” plus the number of 
times he married, plus his age at the time of 
his second marriage, minus the number of 
letters in his middle name, will give the year 
of his death. 

(Answers must present entire problem) 


THe JuNtor Etuve will 
award three worth while 
prizes each month for the 
most interesting and 
original stories or essays 
on a given subject, and 
for correct answers to 
puzzles. Contest is open to all boys and 
girls. under eighteen years of age, whether 
a Junior Club member or not. Contestants 
are grouped according to age as follows: 


Junior Etude 
Contest 


Class A, fifteen to eight- 
een years of age; Class 
B, twelve to fifteen; Class 
C, under twelve years. 
Names of all of the prize 
winners and their con- 
tributions will appear on 
this page in a future issue of THe 
Etrupe. The thirty next best contributors 
will be given.a rating of honorable men- 
tion. 


SUBJECT FOR THIS MONTH 


“4G, if more fun to belong to a junior Wasic Chub 
or to study by myself 2 


All entries must be received at the Junior Etude Office, 1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., not 
later than September 15th. Winners will appear in the December issue. 


CONTEST RULES 


. Contributions must contain not over one hundred and fifty words. 
. Name, age and class (A, B, or C) must appear in upper left corner and your address in 
the upper right corner of your paper, If you need more than one sheet of paper, be 


sure to do this on each sheet. 


. Write on one side of paper only and do not use a typewriter. 
. Do not have anyone copy your work for you. 
. Clubs or schools are requested to hold a preliminary contest and to submit not more than 


six entries (two for each class). 


. Entries which do not meet these requirements will not be eligible for prizes. 


Juniors of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Prize Winners for April 
Umbrella Puzzle: 


Class A, Elsie Taschek, (Age 16), Wisconsin 
Class B, Jane Chudzik, (Age 12), New Jersey 


Answers to Musical Rainbow: 


1. Blue; 2. Red; 3. White; 4, Skyblue; 5. Violet; 
6. Brown; 7. Rose; 8. Black; 9. Gray; 10. Pur- 
ple; 11. Golden, 12. Rose. 


Answers to Umbrella Puzzle: 


1-2, songbooks; 1-3, signature; 1-4, 
serenader; 1-5, saxophone; 1-6, se- 
lection; 1-7, sotto voce; 1-8, Sieg- 
fried; 1-9, semi-breve; 1-10, song- 
birds; 2-10, serenades. 


Honorable Mention for April 
Umbrella Puzzle: 


Marjorie Ann Pettit; Eugenia U'ndergraf; 
Margaret Forley; Mary Elizabeth Long; Ann 
Benners; Isabel Campbell; Florence Tucker; 
Mildred Horstman; Robert Eugene Frank- 
furt; La Verne Whitehead; Eunice Roberts; 
Muriel Dixon; Stelle Lee Green; Elsa An- 
drews; Joyce Whitney; Anna Marie Malone; 
George Waterson; Esther Matthews; Mary 
Lou Hillman; Marian Saunders; Florence 
White; Emily Pearlman; Anna Marié Gold; 
Ethel Milarsky; Anna Olsen; Mary Witkow- 
ska; Agnes Borek; Mary Jo Black; Dorothy 
Price; Blanche Wellman; Irene Wasilewska; 
Vera Probrajensky. 
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Hallowe’en number, a Thanksgiving number, and a Christmas 
umber give this hook an extra charm for little folks. 


ngs ‘under the hand,” and piano pupils in grade two will find 


e Camptown Races; 


FALL JBARGAIN 
OFFERS FOR 
IMusic Lovers 


nL 


oT 
[ 


; 
|| 


FFER No. 1 
MY PIANO BOOK, Part | 


ADA RICHTER 


OFFER No. 4 


An “after kindergarten’? book for 
juvenile piano beginners. It may 
be used as a first book for the 
beginner of 6 to 8 years of age 
but it was planned primarily to 
follow such a work as Richter’s the first grade. Because of 
Kindergarten Class Book, since they are invaluable as first technical 
wzoing from the general run of and, having just been published, are 
piano beginners’ books for kinder- preliminary “rhythmical pattern” 
garteners to the average piano 
method or first book of a course 
faces the kindergartener with in- 
struction material stepping along 
faster. than his physical or mental 
equipment should attempt. 

ree My Piano Book is intended for 
» class or individual instruction. Its Jessons progress grad- 
and introduce only one point at a time. There are several 
and these like nearly all of the little solo numbers have texts. 


An eminently successful 


OFFER No. 5 


INTRODUCTORY CASH PRICE, 35c, Postpaid 
(Regular Price, 50c) 


FOR YOUNG PIANISTS 


Pictures, stories, and music all 
the two covers of one book rey 
lot to win the interest of any yor 


R No. 2 


ing } 


EIGHTEEN MINIATURE SKETCHES 
FOR PIANO—By N. LOUISE WRIGHT 


educator and 


eighteen easy, imaginative, and technically helptu 
their me 


precedes each piece 
be carefully studied before the number it 
is designed to cover some special phase 


INTRODUCTORY CASH PRICE, 30c, Postpaid 
(Regular Price, 60c) | 


ONCE-UPON-A-TIME STORIES OF 
THE GREAT MUSIC MASTERS - 


By GRACE ELIZABETH ROBINSON 
between — 


Ss ' Once poo-A Tine Stories 


ach September the Theod 


Ore Pres 
” p oSSer 
Co. conducts on "Advertising 


=. Weg - Sale" 
on the new book publications added to its catalog ie 
preceding twelve months. The Low Final Introductory Prices 


é . ; uyers a chance to obtain interca: 
which give music buy . : gin interesting and 
at bargain prices, 


icati ore put int 
useful publications ©! r Put into efter 
during this sale to win the attention of a greater Oudience 
to the merits of these recently issued works. ‘ 


CONDITIONS OF THE OFFER 


—> These Bargain Prices Will be Withdrawn October 1s 
—> Each Purchaser May Order Only Single Copies of 
These Publications At These Reduced Cash Postpaid 
Prices. 

—> These Prices Are for Cash With Order and Obvious 
No Returns, Exchanges, Nor Examination Privileges = 
Possible At These Profit-Sacrificing Prices, 


THEODORE PRESSER (Co. 


Music Publishers and Dealers | 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA | 
| 


' 


OFFER No. 7 
CLASSICS FOR THE CHURCH PiANy 


little studie Compiled by LUCILE EARHART 
lodic and rhythy: elem 

work for the young 
filling t 


compose! 


self is learned. I 
of early g 


INTRODUCTORY CASH PRICE, 5c Postpaid 
Reguler Price. $1.00 


OFFER No. 8 


CLASSIC MASTERS DUET BOOK 
For the Piano 


pupil. These are the things at wi xe | , 4 
NGS OF STE found Ge THiS book, and eee ee 6 a ong Compiled and Arranged by LEOPOLD J. BR 
p FPHEN FOSTER piano pupil goes through the pages under reat Music Masters 
ipiled and Arranged by ADA RICHTER the guidance of the teacher or parent Sa 


there is real enjoyment for that youn 
As <8 yanishies her original compositions, the arranger has with Bee te ant, these stories, 
ust sl ept these easy transcriptions of Stephen Foster’s pictures of the various incidents or 


pleasure in them. Twenty-eight of the favorite Foster mel- ee, Midividual 


* e not- 
ing the portraits of composers, and the 


-enes 


Mi 1 compos or 

S with texts are included. Already a best seller, th : his music, and in playing or havine : 
Ne: . e book contain: F ; 2.086 Cony i Mca ace ; 
~to-play piano arrangements of such familiar and eleeca Maan ee ee tne attractive melodies in- N 


Beautiful Dreamer; Come Where My L Story. These mu 


selections are arrangements of 
from such great music Masters as 
Chopin, Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn 
Verdi, and Wagner. In the ; 
three selections from each cor 

All in all this book of One 


h ove Lies Dreaming; 
vi Gentle Annie; Louisiana Belle: Jeani ith 
ight Brown Hair; Massa’s in’ pound a 
ae Care sa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground; Oh! 


INTRODUCTORY CASH PRICE, 45c, Postpaid 


majority 
nposer, 


(Regular Price, 75c) Music Masters gives child, Upon 


a chance 


of the better type and thus early to 


ER No. 3 
Y OWN HYMN BOOK for Piano 


ADA RICHTER 


(Regular Price, 


OFFER No. 6 


In this collection from Mrs. Ri 
ter’s deft and skilled hands eee 
jen favorite and well be- 
hymns so arranged that t 
fall within the first ted cals eS 
ond grades of difficulty, The ar- 
ranger has, despite their simple 
grading, retained the full essence 
and flavor of these hymns so that 
they may be played in the Church 
Sunday School or Prayer Meeting 
service by the young Pianist who 
may be called upon to assist. The 
book is divided into two Sections 
covering Hymns for Everyday and 
Hymns for Special Occasions, 


INTRODUCTORY CASH PRICE, 45c, Postpaid 
(Regular Price, 75c) 


“compani y 
the neglect of the esta 


bene to give more I 
reludes by maki 
by Making a separate 


INTRODUCTORY cas 


compuil 


melod 


develop good 


INTRODUCTORY CASH PRICE, 60c, 


TWELVE PRELUDES for Piano ; se Soe 


By JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


composec 


gues were added later 


Fugues 


H PRICE, 30c, 
(Regular Price, 60c) 


ch, Beet} 
Mozart, Sc] 


of cuses 


t, Schun INTRODUCTORY CASH PRICE, 50c, Postpaid 
sie Reguler Price, 75 


Post al r 
eiee) ostpaid OFFER No. 9 


—— SOLOVOX ALBUM 


Compiled and Arronged by JON FINKE dt. | 


st B : 
f supres 

» Vol. + ys 

las ind 

. He Iso ¢ 

in ma 

for t USC 

ation of 12 far =F 
Po : | id 

Stpaid INTRODUCTORY CASH PRICE, 80c, Post™ 


Reguler Price, $1.25 


| wi canying the melodic line. In hearing Schubert's 


Ais NWIND AND BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
CARL WEBBER 


unique in the field of instrumental music, Com- 
yy an authority, if covers a wide range of useful- 
eed instrumentation. The contents page lists 
nts from standard and classic sources for the 
ve, arrangeme or self-entertainment of a player of a band 
iti 7 folk-song favorites, such as Come Back to Erin: 
ri a Dark Eyes; Home on the Range; and Carry 
(ie to Old ¥ te Dream 
(rafle Songs ces fie the “New World Symphony”’ are also 
' Dvorak’s ann standard works as Rubinstein’s Melody in F; 
at Blue Danube; Lehar’s Merry Widow Waltz; and 
5 be Theme from “Finlandia.” 
; Sore Album has proven of distinct value to school 
nis Furst ate teachers, and students everywhere, It also 
sie 2 any’ novice musicians who confine their musical 
“of their own homes. 


= 


sie 
1 ae jo 
ee the walls 
thee are publishea— 
wok FOR INSTRUMENTS (Flute, Oboe, C Tenor 


Helody) Suxophone)—OFFER No. 10. 


00K FOR B-FLAT INSTRUMENTS (Cornet or Trumpet, 
pre Soprano or Tenor Saxophone, B-flat Trom- 
hone or Baritone (Treble Clef), Bass Clarinet)—OFFER 


No, Tl. 


300K FOR E-FLAT INSTRUMENTS (E-flat Clarinet, Alto or 
foritone Saxophone, E-flat Horn (Alto), Alto Clarinet) 


“OFFER No, 12. 


300K FOR BASS CLEF INSTRUMENTS (Trombone or Bari- 
ione (Euphonium), Bassoon, B-flat Bass)—OFFER No. 13. 


HINO ACCOMPANIMENT BOOK—OFFER No. 14. 


INTRODUCTORY CASH PRICES 


Solo Books, 35¢ Each; Piano Acc., 50c, Postpaid 
Regular Prices, Solo Books, 50c; Piano Acc., 75c) 


OFFER No, 15 
S/MPHONIC SKELETON SCORE, No. 5 


SHPHONY IN B MINOR (Unfinished)—SCHUBERT 
tlted and Annotated by VIOLET KATZNER 


tis Violet Katzner’s ingenious Symphonie Skeleton Scores make it 
psble for the average music lover having but a rudimentary 
oowedge of notation to get greater joy out of listening to the 
welomance of a symphony and to identify the melodic flow with 
idem conception of the various themes and the developments, 
‘al at the same tine know the instrument or instruments taking up 
Unfinished 
Smphony at any indoor or outdoor concert, over the radio, or 
y means of a phonograph record, there will be added pleasure for 
te listener using this Skeleton Score No. 5 which as a recent new 
iliation is here offered at the 


INTRODUCTORY CASH PRICE, 30c, Postpaid 
(Regular Price, 35c) 


OFFER No. 16 


CILD'S OWN BOOK OF GREAT 
NUSICIANS—Ethelbert Nevin 


and have received so fine a re- 
to place him high among the 

ual perfor mmortal fame in writing for the 
ner rather than for the symphony or the operatic 

ut pictures are an important feature of the 


ani . ; 
it “4 silk cord with needle are provided to bind the book 
18 completed, 


INTRODUCTORY CASH PRICE, 12¢, Postpaid 
(Regular Price, 20c) 


IRPER No, 17 


CHILD'S OW 
WsiciageN BOOK OF GREAT 


hey 


Wi © composer af 
‘onal mposer of any land has filled 
ger and richer than that which permeates the 


phen 2 mea 
head eidure ts Foster, Dear to the hearts of every one of 


8 constant] 


sete or stron, his music with a 
8 ee 

ly with an amazing universality. Their 
esh and are charming in their simplicity. 
ght in this story of an unusual American 
) posterity, As usual with the ‘‘Child’s 
s net of pictures to be cut out and 
This feature affords that creative 


he he ‘s silk cord and needle along with instructions 
| P0ok also are included. 
RODUCT 


ORY CASH PRICE, 12, Postpaid 


P. pephen 4 tall Bargain fers 


OFFER No. 18 


GAMES AND DANCES for Exercise and 
Recreation (New Edition) 
By WILLIAM A. STECHER and GROVER W. MUELLER 


Bae Ties Hook: i playground and recreational directors, camp 
ee os oe biing indergarten teachers, etc. It has also many 
naa F Ba en its value m teachers training colleges and similar 
institutions, This informative work in its new and enlarged edition 
ee atnine er than four hundred pages of useful, helpful ideas and 
orety ray rom early childhood to full maturity, has been con- 
sidered, Among the 296 activities outlined will be found many 
games and dances each for children Six to Nine Years of Age; 
Seven to Ten Years of Age; Eight to Twelve Years of Age; Nine 
iad eoursech Years of Age; Ten to Fifteen Years of Age; Twelve 
ie og Saad of Age; Thirteen Years of Age and Over; and 
4 ehriniiag ears of Age _and Over, Also there are Demonstration 
Numbers; Track and Field Events and Related Activities; Com- 
petitive Mass Athletics; Playground and Camp Activities; Quiet 
Games Particularly Suitable for Warm Days; Achievement Stand- 
Stl ni - les Se Pala Revival of the Play Spirit m America. 
‘re are numerous diagramati ri si 3 
ie datced is Ste, gramatic drawings, and music for some of 


INTRODUCTORY CASH PRICE, $2.25, Postpaid 
(Regular Price, $3.00) 


OFFER No. 19 
SONGS FROM MOTHER GOOSE 


By SIDNEY HOMER 


In this diverting collection of songs on Mother Goose themes we 
find one of our most famed American composers very much at 
home in the music. Written at the suggestion of the composer's 
wife, the late Mme, Louise Homer, they were intended as songs to 
he enjoyed and sung by “the whole family.’’ And certainly these 
thirty-five little songs will reach children and grown-ups alike, 
Mr. Homer, in writing these songs, threw himself into the spirit 
of the texts and produced most engaging and very refreshing little 
pipleriies which add new enjoyment to the rhymed Mother Goose 
tales, 
INTRODUCTORY CASH PRICE, 50c, Postpaid 


(Regular Price, 75c) 


OFFER No. 20 
LET'S STAY WELL! 


Songs of Good Health for School and Home 
By LYSBETH BOYD BORIE and ADA RICHTER 


Children love to sing and there always is an assured sale for any 
tuneful songs within the limited compass that child singers can 
handle, but this is a book of songs that has far more than these 
qualities to make it appealing. Children not only will enjoy singing 
these songs but they will be learning through the texts the wisdom 
of good health habits. The words of these songs are very clever 
and entertaining and the musical settings are just right to aid a 
child or a group of children to sing the text into their memories. 

The accompaniments are simple and any kindergarten or primary 
grade teacher, parent, or friend need have but a little ability as a 
pianist to handle the accompaniments satisfactorily. The illustrations 
are well executed and will prove an added delight to any child 
who has the opportunity to possess one of these books for his 
or her very own. This is a cloth bound book with a bright il- 


lustrated protector cover. 
INTRODUCTORY CASH PRICE, 65c, Postpaid 
(Regular Price, $1.00) 


OFFER No. 21 
WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED 


By LAWRENCE KEATING 

A musical and very singable cantata for eee Te Seg Ns 
mixed choruses are in no way difficult and can eel Le: ang by 
the choir of average ability. There are indiv as num bers or. he 
four solo voices and a lovely trio is eee or ee 
There are also three duets for Soprano and Alto. ape bias Were 
written and selected by Elsie Duneehe tee fae age 
religious texts, and the entire work is penne eh Meee et Se dee 
ous spirit so much a part o! Christmas. The time of p s 


about forty-five minutes. ; 
INTRODUCTORY CASH PRICE, 40c, Postpaid 
(Regular Price, 60c) 


OFFER No. 22 
THE CONQUERING CHRIST 


RENCE KEATING : fee 
nd mus work by Lawrence Keating, this time 


Still another pial eS in the case of his successful While 
covering ss aed the choral parts are again within the grasp of 
Shepherds V eal choirs and will be found melodious and most 
non-professional © There are solos for the Soprano and Alto 
effective ae i! “for Tenor and Baritone. A trio for women’s 
voices “and “8" ¢ i Mr. Keating writes so successfully, is another 
voices, = Sateek Elsie Duncan Yale has written ae selected 
eran oho fory ve suis are setired for pevfomdnes 


INTRODUCTORY CASH PRICE, 40c, Postpaid 
(Regular Price, 60c) 


OFFER No. 23 
THE MAGIC FEATHER OF 
MOTHER GOOSE 


An Operetta in One Act for Juveniles 
By JUANITA AUSTIN and HENRY S. SAWYER 
The speaking and solo parts are easy enough for average elementary 
school children and the choruses throughout are for unison voices. 
A desirable atmosphere is created with the inclusion of several 
familiar “Mother Goose Jingles'’ to be sung by the chorus of little 
tots, who are “uninvited” guests. There are only nine characters 
and the story concerns Artie’s party. He and his older friends are 
doubting the existence of Mother Goose when that wonderful lady 
appears. The tots are, of course, overjoyed to see her, but the older 
children are still skeptical. Tried and vexed, Mother Goose, with 
the aid of her magic feather, changes them all into story book 
characters, Forty-five minutes are required for performance. 
INTRODUCTORY CASH PRICE, 50c, Postpaid 
(Regular Price, 75c) 


BARGAIN PACKAGES OF 
SHEET MUSIC 


Groups of Selected Numbers Useful to Teachers, 
Pianists, Singers, Violinists, and Organists 
No more than one set of each to a purchaser 
There are no return, nor examination privileges 
allowable at these prices 
OFFER No. 24—Six Piano Pieces for Beginners (Total Retail 
Value, $1.50) Chickadee—Miles; Hush-a-bye Dolly—Stairs; 


Like to Dance—Bragdon; River Shower—Hall; The Robin’s Song 
—Forrest; A Trip to the Sky—Jloyd. 


September Bargain Cash Price, 35c, Postpaid 


OFFER No. 25—Five Piano Pieces Between First and Second 
Grade (Total Retail Value, $1.25) At Sunday School—Arnold; In 
Our Cherry Tree—Chauncey; Jack, Be Nimble—Burnam; The 
Mail Man—Siairs; My Jolly Pal—Hopkins. 


September Bargain Cash Price, 35¢, Postpaid 


OFFER No. 26—Five Second Grade Piano Pieces (Total Retail 
Value, $1.35) Day Dreams—Richter; | Skyrockets—Burnam ; 
Soldiers on Parade—Lloyd; Tattle Tale—Copeland; Yo-Ho, My 
Laddies !—Bennett. 


September Bargain Cash Price, 35c, Postpaid 


OFFER No. 27—Five Third Grade Piano Pieces (Total Retail 
Value, $1.85) Amourette—Groton; Dancing Snowflakes—King: 
The Merry Widow Waltz—Lehar; Sea Dreams—Renton; Sparkling 
Spray—0Overholt. 


September Bargain Cash Price, 40c, Postpaid 


OFFER No. 28—Five Fourth and Fifth Grade Piano Pieces 
(Total Retail Value, $2.05) Blue Veils—Federer; Fragrance of 
May—Scarmolin; Slavonic Dance No. 8—Dvorak; Viennese Dance 
—Bircsak; Viennese Dreams—Kern, 


September Bargain Cash Price, 50c, Postpaid 


OFFER No. 29—Five Medium Grade Piano Pieces for Four 
Hands (Total Retail Value, $2.65) Gavotte in B Minor, from 
Violin Sonata No. 2—Bach; Hungarian Dance, No. 5—Brahms; 
Loyal Legions—Hodson; Romance, Op. 44, No. 1—Rubinstein- 
Orem; The Village Blacksmith—Handel-Verdi-Orem. 


September Bargain Cash Price, 50c, Postpaid 


OFFER No. 30—five First Position Violin and Piano Pieces 
(Total Retail Value, $2.20) Boat Sone—Brown; Dainty Feet— 
Smith; Dance of the Poneorn—Coxr; English Country Dance— 
Klauss; In Gay Seville—Kesnar. 


September Bargain Cash Price, 50c, Postpaid 


OFFER No. 31—Five Numbers for Pipe Organ (Total Retail 
Value, $1.95) Aubade, Op. 10—Savrage; Chanson Du Soir— 
Kohlmann; Idyl of the Flowers—Kohlmann; Postlude Pomposo 
—Scarmolin; Romance, from ‘‘Les Preludes’’—Liszt-Hopkins. 


September Bargain Cash Price, 50c, Postpaid 


OFFER No. 32—Four Songs for High Voices (Total 
Value, $1.60) Alleluja 
(Humorous)—Risher; Sharing 
—Kohlmann. 


September Bargain Cash Price, 40c, Postpaid 


: Retail 
Mozart-Manney: Lina Is a Pretty Maid 
Flynn; Teach Me to Live (Sacred) 


OFFER No. 33—Four Songs for Medium Voice (Total Retail 
Value, $1.65) Birds—AHuerter; Frankness—Grey; -God Made a 
Rose—Hibbs; A Prayer—Stairs. 

September Bargain Cash Price, 40c, Postpaid 


OFFER No. 34—Four Songs for Low Voice (Total Retail Value, 
$1.70) Bless Thou, O God, This Day—Smith; O’Flattery. The 
Fickle Gossoon—Klemm; Snow Song—Newman; A Song of Winter 
—Hawley. 


September Bargain Cash Price, 40c, Postpaid 
B— BARGAIN OFFERS CONTINUED ON NEXT: PAGE —> 
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ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OF 


i ks as yet unpublished. 
following Offers No. 36 to 50 are wor 
ey a ike Special Advance Price will be filled as soon as each wor 


ADVANCE OFFER No. 46 


FERS | ADAM GEIBEL ANTHEM 800K 
Orders placed ms ‘ 1 : ale & country 
k is published. 


Getbe 


ADVANCE OFFER No. 41 | ice, some of which were published by x 

DVANCE OFFER No. 36 Geil ! a Toa eet ha 
LITTLE PLAYERS STRAUSS ALBUM OF WALTZES i a Sea are ee 
eee” vowne pile bibs oe Day an ever-increasing demand for the in mortal ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION CASH price 25¢ Pedy 
rompted by a | PRICE, 35, | 


pleased to announce the publi 
. ar 


bet 


3y ROBERT NOLAN KERR 


of Johann Strauss, we are 
a collection of these works for piano. The waltzes of 
the Viennese “Waltz King,” have long been the 


‘rou | ADVANCE OFFER No. 47 
people, and have enjoyed an almost universal pop ! THE INFANT HOLY 
plete contents include the most popular and appeal 


waltzes. ps | Christmas Contata by LOUISE E. STAiRs 
ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION CASH PRICE, 40c, Postpaid | ek ha 1A pe aM 


MONTHLY BULLETIN OF INTERES 


‘ : 
Ne ii 


| Sta } e ‘ * 


ADVANCE OFFER No. 42 
CHILDHOOD DAYS OF FAMOUS 
COMPOSERS—The Child Mozart | 


By LOTTIE ELLSWORTH COIT AND RUTH BAMPTO pet ey . : 
Lg ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION CASH PRICE, 30, Pospa 


ADVANCE OFFER No, 48 


and musical compos 


In presenting this series of storie: 
the childhood days of famous composers, it is 
to create and develop in children a deep and 
This first booklet in the seri is devoted t 


rm COVER FOR THIS MONTH—It is a quest, or if your credit standing is such 
matter of sincere regret to the publishers that will justify the extension of charge 


DVANCE OFFER No. 37 
Y PIANO BOOK, Part 2 


Mozart, and contains five easy-to-play arr: Erupe MusIC MAGAZINE that it is account privileges to you, you may re- 
luet. TI hors are well know IN ROBOT LAND of THE , y 
ey ida Sei ohisis the Director of Children’s Ci ' int possible to make use of the many quest that we send to you “On Approval” 


book is planned to complete the year’s work begun in Part 
Jt may, however, be used by beginners who have had another 
etion book and are ready to begin the study of scales and 
f grade one-and-a-half. The seales are placed at the end of 
book, with reference to their proper presentation at each lesson. 


Music at the Jams ton is An Operetta for Men's Voices, in Two Acts 
Associate Prof 
An unusual feature of the series is By 1. E. YEAMANS 


on a miniature stage. Full directions and diagrams for making the M 


stman School, Rochester; 
or of Music at Beaver 


gaming children’s portraits submitted music for the particular occasion or oc- 
jy rove friends and readers. It must be casions you have in mind and of the 
remembered, however, that the mere in- type to meet the grades and classifica- 


; . . ss) 0 ue : stage and settings have been prepared by Virgil Poeling, Direetor z é p ; 
Fee contig eh rama ndey” passtaes for oth banc. | orth Student Workshop at. Dartmouth. Collexe, Hanover, NH isin of «plano or some other musical tions you describe. 

Hetiom, Of Mer fore values and rhyilims, As with Part One, | 204 are included in each volumes “The book Js pandsomels = ee agrument along with a portrait of a § Music sent “On Approval” gives you 
ies, May Oe re ee tetcher and ages, and provides a list of recordings of Mozart's music of spe 0 daming and cunning child is not suffi- examination privileges and the oppor- 


interest to children. I 
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OFFER No. 43 a 
CHILD'S OWN BOOK OF GREAT 
MUSICIANS—John Philip Sousa 


By THOMAS TAPPER 


tint to make the portrait one of definite tunity to return any unused music for 
musical interest. It is hard to define just full credit within 30 days. It is privileges 
how some pictures have that musical in- such as these in the direct-mail service 
terest and others do not. of the Theodore Presser Co. that has 
There is such a real tie-up between the caused numerous music buyers thousands 
thild portrayed on the front cover of this of miles away from Philadelphia to de- 
igue and the piano before her, that here pend upon the Theodore Presser Co. as 


duets, one trio, and a few simplified arrangements, such as 
lack Joe, and Rubinstein’s Melody in F. The book closes with 
on the material covered. 
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UNTS FOR PIANO 


Very First Exercise Book s . . ‘ md : f s ; 
Some years ago the dynamic Dr. Thomas Tapper thinking ; wehave a picture of real musical interest a convenient and economical source of 
ADA RICHTER the musical instruction of children concelved the plan of a hostiet | ABWANCE OF PUBLICATION CASH PRICE, M: tein | ToT tad set to supply for their requirements in music 
book various elementary needs in first piano study are un peauts Story of a great composer in si nd ; be + a ee regi <P < a 
din a very clever fashion. A little piece entitled Stretch eee ee, seine a f pictures t ! paste ADVANCE OFFER No. 49 bubbling over with the pleasure of publications 


laying a chance at the piano keyboard. 

Achild’s natural interest in music makes PRESSER’S FALL BARGAIN OFFERS— 
afine message to give out just at the be- When an individual reads a book he sel- 
ginning of the fall term of music study dom realizes that usually it has cost 
tien teachers everywhere are opening more to set in type one page of that 
their studios and giving the parents of book than he paid for the whole book, 
‘ieit communities the opportunity to which had added to it paper, printing, 
luye their little ones start on the happy binding, and merchandise costs. How- 
wah of music that will lead them to so ever, when the cost of publishing a book 
teh genuine pleasure throughout their can be divided over a fairly good number 
ies, of copies the cost per copy is very rea- 
The young lady portrayed on the cover sonable. 

af this September, 1941, issue is Miss In the field of music, teachers and 


self covers an extension of the fingers over a one-octave arpeg- 
fielay Race is a running seale passage divided between the 
ds, Pole Vaulting is a stunt for hands and feet, giving an easy 
study, and so on the material in this hook captures the 
ation of the young piano pupil and soon the 18 studies it 
ns have been studied and real development aehieved, In 
pick or matchstick type illustrations the various title sug- 
ions are made graphie, 
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become acquainted with the th 
composer, This idea of Dr. ° 
music teacher 
books already S. 
_ Now in course of publication is : 
lean composer, John Philip Sousa 
student in our own Nation’s i 
international fame as a compo 
marches. Teachers may obtain a 


r of many 


Single copy at the 
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Symphony in G minor—Mozart 
By VIOLET KATZNER 
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UTCRACKER SUITE, by Tschaikowsky 
tory with Music for Piano 

anged by ADA RICHTER 


Many youngsters taking up piano lessons in pre-school ages 
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e are many pupils who at ages below 10 require piano pieces Miss Violet Katzner knowing how mu prise 
ey rt retest 8 | seen, Mag lover among radio and. sneaks ould eve the | AUDWANCE OFFER No. 50 Brerly Jean Bunjes, the daughter of other active music workers always show 
9 iy. eae taba r some # ew e srehestras erforming symphonies — Nr se 4 MI, 2 ry rf ; j 
s older will enjoy ihis early grade adaptation aa a Were ase caen tation: pie tate iG ee he Skelet LET'S CHEER! Bond Book and Mrs. B. Bunjes of Brighton, such an interest in becoming acquainted 
tation ee os Nuteracker Suite. These | Ca¥ slong the melodic framework of th tat Hine 't / om Colorado, with new music publications of merit 
a. | ae 4 Ss will give the y i ; ne Various: symphonic motives and ¢haie ny. indicating 
: aut (Of Playing music whieh he no ee ey To | the instruments comin oe Aint ete development, ‘and noting | SY JAMES M. FULTON AND MAJOR ED. CHENETTE tox that the Theodore Presser Co. usually 
as |, thas orchestras on their radio concerts, or which surely he portions of the entire sy sho ORI, SOW iroug t tl r \ . > ers. sixtel k AHEAD F a i for a first ae 
; i ae witnessing Walt Disney’s famous entertainment tfexe 5 here are five previously peblished Sumphonin ti H = ( Uf x Chri ‘ie SPECIAL MUSIC NEEDS can count upon a market tit nd then 
rat 4 alee Coy polio No. 6, however, is available undes tn te hy over three months away tion of a worthwhile quantity, a 
f at VANCE OF PUBLICATION CASH PRICE, 25c, Postpcid fants ety tnd 2 ee lover who ha Mt - : , ean of choirmasters already again when a wide reat sare bk a 
the radio, or records st ya eae) concert : par Music for thei i in the sale of a first edition of a 
é Sia a cords should pass by the chance: x u ae eir special Christ- in the : : 
_ ADVANCE OFFER No. 40 i Peace ols. on Symphony in G M space seu e , F ye e Services is surprising. Christmas is work of worth to those in music educa- 
CONCERT TRA NSCRIPTIO NSO BLICATION CASH PRICE, 25c, Postpaid | 0! anaes ; The Pmno-t ithe only special musical season ahead. tion, to those on the concert stage, or to 
=AVORITE HYMNS for Piana Pere No. 45 | double purpose, for t during pr repeat teachers like to conduct Hal- those directing choirs or choruses, a 
Be Books ale : ¢ intr Pupil recitals, whi s sure to be a continuing demand for 
By _ Seta sea 7 Hel a3 Heh ENCE KEATIN oS J UNI OR r C Flute i E-flat ¢ + tae fal Tecitals, reshdes ar pate dat work over a number of years to come. 
se iS § s will frie ‘ . 4 Clarins S.: Clarinet ' ( itis 3 3 
riptions such as pe be ene ee are ideal ae R BOOK Clatinet be es S eeaall : pte of the season. Armistice These considerations make it possible 
ipti fs s religious us Lawren 4 sy 2 SS ene . wr ey ‘ t +. rm af $ i; 
ae ane ‘delta very Popular with | and same ‘of ee Junior Choir Book offers B-flat 7 af ‘ k s {or 2 rings along special programs for the Theodore Presser Co. to give spe 
great delight in pianistic ar- the works of Bach, are os are adaptations of ets = ; t Which Suitable music is required, and cial price advantages during its annual 
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Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky 
nal Settings utilizing some 
oceasions as Christmas 
covered. Only a single 
advance of publication, 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 
(Sold Only in the United § 


tutes always make it a point September Bargain Sale featuring its 
, “atticularly attractive and joy- book publications of the last twelve 
Thtiseinie Home Celebrations and months at low Introductory Cash Prices. 
tne etvices. In these Fall Bargain Offers there also 
Sg f KS of music embracing the are included Advance of Publication as 
Cy clas all publishers and covering fers on new works in preparation. - 
€ Theo ification of music publications, works -listed with Introductory ros oe 
Monn an Presser Co. is able to give Cash Prices are ready for remERE a # 
tl needs *ct-mail service on such musi- livery, but those listed at Adva: ee 
; - Lists Covering any classifica- Publication Postpaid Cash Prices bert 
at te You are interested will be delivered as soon as ona ue 
Y Upon receipt of your re- though in some instances it may 
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Postpaid 


few months before a work now in prep- 
aration comes from press, it is decidedly 
to the buyer’s advantage to reserve a 
copy at the low Advance of Publication 
Cash Price, which is good only when the 
order and remittance is made “In Ad- 
vance of Publication.” 

The entire group of Presser’s Fall Bar- 
gain Offers will be found described on 
display advertising pages elsewhere in 


this issue. You will find it profitable to. 


turn to them now and make up your 
order immediately. 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS?—TIf you have 
changed or are going to change your ad- 
dress, don’t neglect to notify THE Erupe. 
A postcard will do, giving BOTH your 
OLD and NEW addresses. Prompt notice 
(four weeks in advance, whenever pos- 
sible) will enable our subscription de- 
partment to make the desired change 
and continue service to your new address 
without interruption. 


SPARE TIME REWARDS—Would you like 
to have, without cost, an attractive, 
chromium-finish Bread Tray, a lovely 
Cheese and Cracker Tray, a Flashlight, 
Camera, Fountain Pen, or your choice of 
dozens of other useful and valuable ar- 
ticles? These are the rewards we offer 
to music lovers making new friends for 
THE Etrupe—the rewards you can easily 
and quickly obtain by inviting your musi- 
cal friends and neighbors to subscribe for 
THE Erupe. Let us send you complete de- 
tails of how you can profitably put to 
use some spare time, together with a 
free copy of our Premium Catalog. Ad- 
dress your request to the Circulation De- 
partment. 


THE ELECTRIC METRONOME-—In:- music 
education, particularly with piano pupils, 
many teachers always have considered 
the metronome an indispensable aid in 
helping pupils to establish a sense of the 
proper tempo at which a piece should be 
played. Teachers who want something 
more modern than the conventional 
Maelzel metronome with its spring-driven 
pendulum and sliding weight will be de- 
lighted with the FRANZ ELECTRONOME 
(Trademark Name), which like an elec- 
trical clock runs on a 110-volt, 60-cycle 
AC current. A little indicator on the front 
of the ELECTRONOME makes it pos- 
sible to set the ELECTRONOME to mark 
time in audible, distinct, and even beats 
at the desired rate per minute. There is 
the choice of any tempo speed from 40 
to 208 beats per minute. 

This accurate tempo indicator is pow- 
ered by the finest synchronous electric 
motor it is possible to make, and the 
whole outfit is neat and compact, the 
case being 5 inches wide, 4 inches high, 
and 336 inches deep. It is made in a 
smooth polished black plastic, with soft 
feet on the base to protect furniture. The 
FRANZ ELECTRONOME is guaranteed 
by the manufacturers for five years, and 
complete with a 10 foot cord and plug 
sells for $10.00. The Theodore Presser 
Co. carries a good stock of these pre- 
cision tempo indicating devices, making 
it possible to give prompt service on 
orders to be shipped to any part of the 
United States. 


ORDER VICTOR RECORDS BY MAIL—Any 
jndividual who can be reached by the 
United States Mails can obtain desired 
Victor Records for their musical enjoy- 
ment through the convenient direct mail 
service offered by the Theodore Presser 
Co. With a stock embracing everything 


available in Victor Records, any order 
can be filled immediately. Whether it 
be for one of the very latest releases or 
for a long standing favorite, and whether 
it be for one of the Victor Popular Rec- 
ords at 50 cents or the Victor Bluebird 
Popular Records for 35 cents, or one of 
the Album releases of a classic symphonic 
number, you will find the Theodore 
Presser Co.’s Record Department a re- 
liable source from which to obtain Victor 
Records. 

Bulletins of current releases will be 
sent cheerfully on request, or should you 
desire a complete catalog of RCA Victor 
Records just send 25 cents in stamps and 
one of these fine catalogs will be mailed 
to you. The complete RCA Victor Record 
catalog is a veritable encyclopedia of 
choice musical selections to meet all 
tastes and it is a veritable Blue Book of 
outstanding individual artists and famous 
musical ensembles from small chamber 
groups to the world’s greatest symphonic 
and operatic organizations. Just send or- 
ders or inquiries to the Theodore Presser 
Co. Victor Record Department; 1712 
Chestnut Street; Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The World of Music 


(Continued from Page 651) 


OTTO KLEMPERER completed a new 
composition for orchestra, entitled “Va- 
riations and an American March,” dur- 
ing the past summer. 


MRS. JANE PHILIP ENGLISH, known 
professionally as Jane Verona, died in 
Wayne, Michigan, July 23rd, at the age 
of fifty-five. As a coloratura soprano, 
Mrs. English made her début in Milan, 
Italy, and later sang leading rdéles for the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. 


=e Competitions rrr 


A PRIZE OF ONE HUNDRED dol- 
lars and publication is offered by the 
Chicago Singing Teachers Guild for the 
best setting for solo voice of The Mesa. 
Trail by Arthur Owen Peterson. Manu- 
scripts must be mailed not earlier than 
October 1st and not later than October 
15th. For complete information write 
Walter Allen Stults, P. O. 694, Evanston, 
Illinois. All such queries must contain 
stamped and self-addressed envelope, or 
they will be ignored. 


A PUBLIC APPEARANCE IN THE 
MACDOWELL CLUB AUDITORIUM, 
New York City, is offered the winner of 
the annual Young Artists Contest spon- 
sored by The MacDowell Club. Only stu- 
dents who have not appeared in public 
recital in New York City may enter. Ap- 
flications must be filed before September 
30th. Application blanks may be procured 
by writing to The MacDowell Club Young 
Artists Contest, 166 East 73rd Street, New 
York City. 


PRIZES OF $200, $100, and $50, as well 
as performance of first and second prize- 
winning works by the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society of New York City under 
the direction of Rudolph Ganz, are offered 
young composers between the ages of ten 
and eighteen years by the Committee of 
the Young People’s Concerts of the New 
York. Philharmonic-Symphony — Society. 
Compositions must reach Dr. Rudolph 
Ganz, Chicago Musical College, 64 East 
Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois, no 
later than December 1st. For details write 
Dr. Ganz at the above address. 
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music itself. Children arp very 
Ke adults in one respect, Unta a 
intangible things do not Pies 
alert reacts 
have seen srown-ups, a rid 
first symphony concert. Bi 
more conspicuously than any chil 
1 because tt} : 


i Duke in “Rigoletto.” ¢ 
the Footlights work so much that they immediately 
(Continued from Page 608) signed me for “T Puritani,’’ an opera 


sing The “Fight” of the Bumble that had not peen sung in its original 
key for fifty years because one of the 


Pc i F above high 
opular arias go over well, for tenor arias calls for an k 
3 : C. I could sing this tenor aria, a hap- 


hen about to sing La Donna Mobile : r . 
Vesti la Giubba there usually isap- PY asset which resulted in sixteen 
se before I begin. This did not successive performances 10 Milan. 
ppen before the motion picture A concert tour followed, and my 
e into existence, but because con- first concert outside of Italy was with 
the Kurhaus Orchestra in Ostend, 
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THE HAMPTON SERIES OF DOLLAR MINIATURE ARROW-SCORES 
ne / 


The practical utility of the arrow system of score reading has been conclusively proved by the fact that 
the major works of the great symphonic and chamber music composers have been issued with this sys- 
tem on the scores. Many great conductors such as Toscanini, Koussevitzky, Ormandy and Rodzinski have 
raised the system, as have also noted composers, educators and writers in the theoretical music field such 

as Philip James, Paul J. Weaver and George Wedge. THE HAMPTON DOLLAR MINIATURE AR- 
ROW SCORES are a series of volumes listing (with an occasional rare exception) at $1.00. Each volume 

_ will comprise several works by great masters, including overtures, suites, concertos, rhapsodies, fantasias 
and symphonic poems..In each instance the cost of the volume is less than one-fourth of the price in 
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attentiveness or 
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THE ETUDE FOR OCTOBER The United States ic - 


rt audiences have heard these arias ee all si ike:to 
often over the radio and in the Belgium. Naturally, all singers © ‘'S GREAT most musica probab 3 fae 
ovies, they have become familiar receive encores, and to-day eee pv anes Ce secnica ae usically alive country it foreign editions. 

them and love them. I hope this Many; but at this concert in Ostend os sees a world to-day, and no On€ is tp H h e s 

Eee: cceperately nervous and wished | vr etaattensietg Ra'teot | Consclous of this than the aig, ere are the Contents Lists of the First Three Volumes 

; i i 2 ETUDE k its reg tour. There seems to be 9 fr, 

only a matter of time and a ques- that I could die, or that I had never since at and. subscribers eligible for ere seems to be a fretag Vol. 1—RIMSKY—KORSAKOW Vol. 2—MOZART-GLUCK Vol. 3—-BEETHOVEN 

of familiarity. been born, or that the floor would great advantages of this country-wide mus ~, & Gesire to hear and t 

ere is very little difference be- SWallow me up. AsI started onto the cal expansion. ove umong Concert audiences, Sth ved ape a MOM ete. FON Oe 

n the audiences in small towns Stage I heard the manager say Sar- “ instill this same ind I, The Sea-Sinbad's Ship sae a ears coreg: 

large cities—with the exception Castically, “Remember, pacer tinis se a Il. Kalendar Prince ee a as Egmont 
those in New York who have so ow no encores.” “Encores!’’ I cried. ma G is restic Ill. Young Prince and Princess Idomeneus Fidelio 
ch to choose from. Through the “I hope I can get through my first Co NOt be Gite ief Description of Vv i ease bee 

0, people have learned to under- Song.” Well, by a turn of fate, I got ; Brief ON SCORES IV. Festival at Bagdad Magic Flute, The pesrieesy eee) 
nnd music to a far better degree, through the first song and the second Diversion HAMPTON lar Miniature | RUSSIAN EASTER naa ce y ae bsoneteyNan? 

a < . . i 
ich has made it worth while for 20d the third, and finally the audi- I have always loved hore st iene comprises 96 pages, el GLUCK OVERTURES Leonore No. 3 
sheet musie size, printed on sup- Festival Overture Alceste Prometheus 


even as a child, I was allo 


e paper. There are four min- a 
ise Iphigenia in Aulis 


tists to sing in smaller towns. In- ence broke into thunderous applause 


igent audiences are springing up 0d called, “Encore! Encore!” So Some day I will buy jatare pages of scoring on each 

rywhere because of this phe. here was where I defied my man- breed and train | iarge (9x12) page: therefore each Orpheus and Eurydice 

menon. agerial archangel. vidual wishe : volume contains about 380 pages as eee) i 

1uai ¥ hes no} . Th rer i i oath 
Thin When I was in Paris in 1929, I met career, he should bf bicire em ‘durably “and Adie. 1 sae Ramee 76 Sere per 

r gs Can Happen Jesse L. Lasky. He asked me to come and diverting pas hae fecity hour: Cost separately $6.00 Cost separately $7.20 Cost separately $5.40 
_ After having made many concert to America for a singing rdle in five set the strain of } a i ] i 
ee ty. the United States short pictures in Italian. I also had ors, TI is bal nee wil ii These Scores gray ee “if BY “eS ee e i ne Bae 

d Canada, I have become used to bit parts in “Paramount on Parade,” life nd help to put his so at i 

Be fa parts in “Paramount on Parade,” vewsnen ono | HAMPTON PUBLICATIONS Inc. 400 Madison Ave., New York 
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ile concertizing. Last year I was After this I was signed as leading 
ig in a Texas city, and the con- tenor by the Philadelphia Grand 
Was progressing well, until I Opera Company, and then came suc- 
ced a large horsefly buzzing cess in radio. There followed another 
ound the footlights. The fly circled European concert and opera tour 
tage several times and finally after which I returned to America 
straight toward my head. I did where I was to have an audition for 
‘want to stop singing and shatter the Metropolitan Opera. I waited m 
ood that I was trying sohard‘to turn to walk onto the big sta ie 
Id up; moreover, I have a whole- finally, my name was called and ce t 
€ respect for horseflies. Well, this that moment, all I could see was hn 
S audience certainly saw an en- black emptiness. A man spoke t =a 
e y new interpretation of this aria; It was Tullio Serafin. the edaitlui ant 
estured wildly and moved about He said, “I might as well tell you Mu 
peetece, turning my head from side Martini, this is a waste of bine ” My 
Side while the buzzing fiy seemed heart sank as I saw fifteen Fhe 
veral times to dart for my mouth my life slip by and plunge hee. 2 
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RUSSIA’S AMAZING MASTER 
COMPOSERS 


I A Teacher's Diploma] \] \/ Js ¢+ 
or : 
A Bachelor's Degreedil 1 WUE 
In Your Spare Time at Home 


Te off i igati i musical organization now in its 37th suc- 
Te offer them without obligation to you. This great 1 ys 
wre cessful year—has developed and trained many musicians 


ninor” (July, 1817. 
Unfinished. There are completions} 
He Jolles (1925) and Walter Rel- 
berg. “No. VIII in B, Op. 147° (aus, 
1817). “No. IX in A minor, 0p. It 
(1817). “No. X in C” (April, 181), 
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ally, I saw the fly poised in mi 
: 2 id- abyss. It seemed ages : piano we have seer _ : : » < 
above my head just as a high C was only a poral ee Orchestras Ne 5. in D mc) 5 Suite fer String Onished ro XI es N pide COMMUNITY there are Ts 
coming up in the aria Taking smiled and said, “It i afin » No. 3, in D major. ‘September, 1818). U ned. men and women who know the advantages © E a ty er, : ab ful ere ffer the same 
f aid, “I . , a . , ae : . . | Wea he only school giving instruction 1n music by and many successful teachers. To you we oltet the sami 
high note, I flung out my right because ania . ot —— OUR MUSICAL Goop NEIGHBOR is a completion by W ge okay mia rea ideas — errs roe pte Howie ‘Study Method which includes in its teaching advantages which have been given to them. Don’t wait 
in a dramatic gesture—and, with you have already b at you sing, POLICY “No. XII in arp (Apt of the greatest hes fi oe or all the courses necessary to obtain the Degree of Bachelor any longer! The coupon will bring you our catalog, illus- 
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Thrilling Successes In Books for Juvenile Piano 


Beginners 


Music Play 
for Every Day 


(The Gateway to Piano Playing) 


MOST emphatic tri- 

umph among all in- 
struction books for 
teaching children from 
five to eight years of age 
to play the piano. It 
appeals to the child mind 


The Very 
First Pieces 


Played on the Keyboard 
By N. Louise Wright 


| Deas pieces for use 
just as soon as the 
first rudiments are gain- 
ed in the early lessons. 
The text with each piece 
adds to its attractiveness. 


with game-like . proce- 
dures, cut-out pictures, 
captivating __ illustrations 
and charming melodies. 
Both clefs are used from 
the beginning. 


Price, $1.25 


“Music Play for Every Day” also is published in 
four parts, price 4 


‘0 cents cach. This divided form is 


particularly convenient for class instruction. 


Happy Days 


in Music Play 


(Sequel to “Music Play for 


Every Day”) 


for Tiny Tots 


By John M. Williams 


HIS is a John M. Wil- 

liams’ triumph in a teach- 
ing aid for leading youngsters 
of primary grade and pre- 
school ages to making music at 
the piano keyboard with their 
own little fingers. Both clefs 
are used from the start and, 
with its pleasing tunes along 
with the note chart and many 
illustrations in the most recent 
edition, it accomplishes won- * 
ders in both private and class 


Price, 50 cents 


Answering the demand for a set of study” 
pieces to follow the above book Miss Wright 
created another excellent work in “Twenty-five 
Primary Picces.” (Price, 75c.) 


BRILLIANT work, 

giving the child 
genuine pleasure in_pi- 
ano study leading right 
up to the third grade. 
Keeps up the high plane 
of interest and the ir- 
resistible attraction for 
piano study created by 
the delightful and dis- 
tinctive features in “Mu- 
sic Play for Every Day.” 


Price, $1.25 


Ada Richter’s Kinder- 


by Santen Class Book 
¥ Ada Richter Price, $1.00 


"THe Story of Goldilocks and the 
ree Bears musically and pic- 


torially j ii 
oak y illustrated is used in this 


to captivate chi i i 
Fi ate cl 
first piano lesan, hildren in their 


Playtime Book 


For the Pianoforte 
By Mildred Adair 


N exceedingly good book to use practically 
from the very beginning as a supplemen- 
tary work to almost any instruction, book. It 
pleasingly rounds out the start, for little folk. 
Its first pieces help in the gaining of a knowl- 
edge of notation up and down from Middle C. 


Price, 75 cents 


On Our Street 


Twelve Piano Pieces for Beginners 
By Allene K. Bixby Price, 75 cents 


HERE is a great appeal in these tuneful, 
"TV aerecteneete little pieces covering vital 
points in elementary technic such as the tie, 
stretching intervals, passing under of the 
thumb, wrist staccato, playing all five fingers 
in correct position and strengthening the fourth 
and fifth fingers. Illustrated. 


Obtainable from All L 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712 CHESTNUT ST. 


lesson use. 
Price, 75 cents 


Bilbro’s “Middle C” 
Kindergarten Book 


By Mathilde Bilbro Pr., 75 cents 


HIS ‘“‘both-clefs-from-the-start”’ 

book is a great favorite with many 
teachers who have success in teaching 
little children. It is acceptable for 
class or private lessons, 


DD OF 


New Rhymes and Tunes 


For Little Pianists 


By Helen L. Cramm 


NSWERS the question, “What shall I do 

with the children while they are trying to 
learn the notes on the staff?” Many, many 
teachers have found this book a valuable ac- 
cessory during the young pupils’ first months 
of study. Both clefs are used from the start. 


Price, 75 cents 


\ 
Adventures 77 Music Land 


A First Instructor for Piano Beginners 
By Ella Ketterer Price, $1.00 


bees page in this popular method for 7 to 9 
year old piano beginners is one of progress and 
each lesson is the fun of a new piece. Miss Ketterer 
is outstanding as a creator of good, attractive ma- 
terial for young pianists and in many instances the 
study pieces in this book haye texts. This up-to-date 
instructor gives the pupil both clefs in first lessons. 


eading Dealers or from the Publishers 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


cw 


Any Established Teacher May 
Order Any of These Books “On 
Approval” To Examine and Have 
Return Privileges If. Not Used 


Priscilla’s 


Week 


Seven Little Characteris- 
tic Pieces for the Piano 


By Mathilde Bilbro 


N these wonderful lit- 

tle first grade pieces, 
with quaint illustrations, 
clever words and char- 
acteristic music the tiny 
tot finds much delight in 
following Priscilla through 


VENTURES 
IN 


MUSIC LAND 


FOR THE PIANOPORTE. 


ELLA KETTERER 


PHILCO AUTOMATIC RECORD CHANGER with 
STROBOSCOPE PITCH AND TEMPO CONTROL 


Ox MORE, the inventive genius of 
Philco engineers brings you new and 
greater enjoyment of recorded music, 
finer tone and greater thrills from your 
favorite records than you have ever 
known before. For the first time, the 
sensationally famous Stroboscopic princi- 
ple is applied to phonographs in the new 
Philco Automatic Record Changer with 
Stroboscope Pitch and Tempo Control. 


Now you can hear your records with 
absolute fidelity of pitch, exactly as the 
artists recorded them in the studio. And, 
in addition, you get simpler, gentler, 
more reliable automatic changing of rec- 
ords. It’s another Philco first... and, 
again, only Philco has it! 


All this is now added to “Music on 
a Beam of Light,” the revolutionary in- 
vention of Philco engineers, the first basic 
improvement in reproduction of records 
since the invention of the phonograph. 


No needles to change; surface noise and 
record wear reduced by 10 to 1; glorious 
new beauty of tone . . . these great 
benefits you enjoy only in a Philco. For 
only Philco gives you the amazing, new 
Photo-Electric Reproducer. 


And then, Phileo offers you the new 
and exclusive Tilt-Front Cabinet ... no 
lid to lift, no need to remove decorations, 
no dark, unhandy compartment. Just 
tilt forward the grille, place your records 
and tilt it back again. 


These important features, plus exclu- 
sive Philco radio inventions, are the mark 
of the modern radio-phonograph . . . and 
they are yours only in a Philco. See the 
new 1942 Philco models at your Philco 
dealer today. You'll find a gorgeous array 
of cabinet styles, in conventional and 
period designs, priced to suit your purse. 
Liberal allowance for your old radio; 
easiest payment terms. 


..» PHILCO adds onother 


exclusive phonograph invention! 


SS 


PHILCO 1015, ILLUSTRATED IN WAL oe 
rf ee 9 NUT OR M™, 
Enoto tsi Radio-Phonograph; plays any record on eOCANY + s+ Philco 
Bulle Au Sine peers Changer with Stroboscope Pitch a nan of Light. New 
eecuave so M System for Frequency Modulation br, rs remo Control: 
EM ania Auhene 1th Century Confen tienen teehee le 
. Autl entury Georgian Tilt-F; > SeParate built-in 
Mahogany. Phileo Home Recording Unit optional. Bases Pabinet, Walnut or 
(Upper left Phileo 1010 Photo Electric Radio-Phonograph ont Perms, 
h 'y $15.95 down. 


Prices subject to change without nosices slightly Den i 
ver and Wess, 


higher 


RADIOS, RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS, PORTABLES, AUTO RADIOS ... FROM $9.95 to $525. SEE AND HEAR THEM TO! 
DAY 


